NEW ORLEANS HAS AN| 


SHOW 


MONG the “ahs” and 
“ohs” of admiration 
there was the pleasant 
sight of fountain pens do- 
ing their duty on the 


dotted lines. The scene was New Orleans’ 
Auto Show, the fourth annual show pre- 
sented by the Automotive Trades Associa- 
tion of Louisiana under the auspices of The 
Times-Picayune. 

March fifteenth to nineteenth found New 
Orleans’ beautiful new $2,000,000 municipal 
auditorium crowded with those labeled by 
New Orleans automobile dealers “the big- 
gest and livest bunch of real prospects 
we’ve seen since the last Auto Show!” 

In the Automobile Show 


. ve ee 


The Times-Picayune for 
leadership in demonstrat- 
ing steady progress and 
prosperity. The supreme 
place which New Orleans’ 
one big newspaper holds among readers is 
clearly defined in its 53% lead over any 
other New Orleans newspaper in daily cir- 
culation and its 43% lead over any other in 
Sunday circulation. 


The Times-Picayune’s supreme position 
with advertisers in the New Orleans field 
is just as clearly defined in its linage total: 
more than two afternoon-and-Sunday news- 
papers combined! 


section of The Times- 
Picayune of March six- 
teenth, there were 64,025 
lines of automobile adver- 
tising, with half as much 
again appearing on other 
days during the run of the 
show. 


i ge only automo- 
bile dealers but 
all New Orleans looks to 


New Orleans Should Head Your 


Getting Along With Our 
Work in New Orleans 


Savings deposits in New Orleans 
banks, January 31: 3.2% increase 
over January 31, 1929—a greater 
increase than in any other large 
Southern city. New Orleans also 
made the best showing of any of 
the larger Southern cities in bank 
debits for February. 


New Orleans showed an increase in 
postal receipts for February, too. 
January building and engineering con- 
tracts in Louisiana reached the highest 
total ever reported for that month in 
the history of the state! 
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Horty ‘lhousand 
fortow 


K icwing that there are always many to applaud a 
Vol. 1, No. 1, FORTUNE'S publishers somewhat discounted the 
flattering response which greeted FORTUNP’S first (February) 
issue . . . But with the March issue came a volume of more 
considered, more penetrating praise, and an impressive volume 
of new, unsolicited subscriptions ($10 the year) . . . Clearly, 
FORTUNE has been discovered by those it seeks to reach. 

“30,000 average for 1930” is FORTUNE'S net paid cir- 
culation guarantee. It is entirely assured. The current (April) 
issue’s ‘‘net paid” is 30,000. FORTUNE’S publishers now 
take pleasure in guarantee- 


ing for the year 1931, an aver- 4 () () () () 
e . ° 9 


age net paid circulation of 


Fortune 


TIME, Inc., Publishers 


ed as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at NewYork, N. Y.., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXII. No. 2. 


M AN AGEMENT 


race of 
giants 


GO INTO the large cities of 
America and out of every ten 
thousand men select one. Have 
him high in intellectual power, 
in position, in influence—with 
an income commensurate with 
his ability. Try to find 100,000 
such men and women. An im- 
possible task—but FORUM has 
done it! FORUM, by its vital 
controversial contents, has 
sought out and grouped such 
giants of today, and thus 
formed a high-powered buy- 
ing market. 


Eighty-eight per cent of 
FORUM readers are over 
twenty-five years of age. They 
are outstandingly active in 
business, society and finance 
... at the height of buying 
power and buying desire... 
excellent prospects for the 
quality merchandise advertised 
in FORUM pages. 


FORUM 


Edited by Henry Gopparp LEACH 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City 


McGehee of Cleveland 
on “Trading Areas” 


At last the tide seems to be turning 
toward frank and open discussion of trad- 
ing areas which has been the burden of 
this column’s lay for the past few weeks. 
Those who have given careful thought to 
the subject are beginning to lose their dif- 
fidence and to submit ideas offering pos- 
sible further developments. One of the 
heretofore diffident is Francis Nye McGehee 
of the Cleveland Press. We welcome his 
views because they are the first offered by 
a newspaper man on this subject during 
this discussion. 

Always an active thinker, Mr. McGehee 
has commented on a suggestion that trad- 
ing areas might be based on the areas 
covered by department store delivery sys- 
tems. He does not favor the idea and his 
points seem to be well taken. As an alter- 
native he suggests the possibility of the use 
of the cities listed in paragraph 10 of the 
A.B.C’s semi-annual newspaper publishers’ 
report as a basis for establishing a system 
of areas. 

Excerpts from his letter follow: 


“this question of accurate trading area 
designation is one of the most puzzling 
problems confronting marketing executives 
today. As far as I am concerned there 
seems to be no answer which will satisfy 
everyone. In the first place, no two or- 
ganizations have the same type of selling 
plan, nor do they sell the same type of 
product, nor have they the same type of 
consumer market or trading territory. Mul- 
tiply this fact by the thousands of organiza- 
tions and the thousands of products on sale 
in this country and you have what might 
be termed a ‘dilemma.’ 


“If SALES MANAGEMENT can lay out the 
trading territories of the United States in 
a manner which will be acceptable to the 
great majority of American business men 
it will have placed its name forever in the 
consciousness of those engaged in selling 
and advertising. So far no one has achieved 
this pinnacle. 

‘From the maps which I have studied 
I believe the International Magazine Cor- 
poration’s data are the most acceptable and 
usable. F. K. Anderson, head of the mar- 
keting and research division of International, 
seems to have done a more thorough and 
workmanlike job than anyone else who has 
ever studied this problem. I believe his 
maps are more usable and strike a happier 
average than any so far in existence. Yet 
these maps have their deficiencies. The 
territories are generally too small to be of 
much value to the manufacturer who is 
seeking some practical method of sales con- 
trol. To keep records on each of the 640 
trading territories into which International 
divides the country involves a mass of de- 
tail which is most uneconomical for the 
majority of manufacturers. 

“You suggest that a possible index of 
trading market boundaries would be a sys- 
tem of department store delivery areas. 

“There are several factors which I believe 
would work against this system just as they 


BY WALTER MANN 


have worked against other systems. Prin. 
cipal among these is the fact that no two 
department stores specialize in the same 
type of merchandise. One is a good ready. 
to-wear house, another features its house. 
furnishings departments. Women will 
travel long distances for fashionable ready. 
to-wear, few will go two miles to buy a 
bread box. Therefore, the ready-to-wear 
department store will have a larger trading 
territory than the bread-box dispenser. 

“Also, no two stores have the same de. 
livery facilities, due to their difference in 
sales volume and the consequent limitations 
which are placed upon the facilities which 
they may offer and permit to customers, 
Naturally, therefore, there is a wide diver- 
gence in the delivery areas of the depart 
ment stores of every city. 

“As an example of what I mean I refer 
you to page 20 of ‘The Rich Markets of 
North Eastern Ohio.’* Here, in the part 
headed ‘129 Local Retailers’ is the report 
of a survey made among the six depart 
ment stores of Cleveland. Notice that these 
stores state that 88.83 per cent of their 
gross volume comes from people living 
within Greater Cleveland. Although the 
six of them said that, one or two of them 
said that 100 per cent of their business 
comes from within Greater Cleveland, 
while another reports that it receives only 
70 per cent in Greater Cleveland. Here 
is a 30 per cent variation in opinion 
among just six stores in one city in their 
answers to this one simple question, ‘How 
much of your business comes from within 
Greater Cleveland?’ Multiply this fact by 
the innumerable stores all over the United 
States and you get a confusion and differ- 
ence of opinion which brings you back to 
the point at which you started. 

“If you want to make some sort of trad- 
ing area maps, permit me to suggest the 
outline of a plan which no one has so far 
developed, which I believe would be as 
feasible and workable as any now in exist- 
ence and which would not cost you a bar- 
rel of money. 

“This plan is based on the information 
contained in paragraph 10 of all newspaper 
publishers’ semi-annual reports to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. Here, in 
this paragraph, publishers are required to 
state the names of the eight largest towns 
in their trading territories. The informa- 
tion appears the same on all statements of 
all publishers in each city. 

“There are several good reasons—the- 
oretically at least—why I believe this in 
formation could be used as the basis upon 
which the trading territories of American 
cities could be properly and accurately 
designated. ; 

“First, a publisher only circulates his 
newspaper in the territory in which readers 
may be found who are interested in the 
social and business activities of the central 
city. 

“Second, the publisher only attempts 0 
secure circulation which is potentially pro! 


(Continued on page 90) 


*Reviewed in SALES MANAGEMENT. January 25 
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How’s Your Distribution in the Southeastern Area? 


That is—Florida and Southeastern Georgia, where for months cash has flowed in, 
with a volume and a profit to producers unequalled in years. No longer is the 
extreme southeastern area a “frontier market.” Many a reluctant investigation 
has led to speedy sales work before competition builds a monopoly. And how 
significant that invariably the sales-manager’s decision includes advertising in—— 
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For the Spring Drive 
Put te ACME 


PORTABLE 
PROJECTOR 


on your Sales Staff ! 


Quotas have been made . . . 
The Spring drive for new and big- 
ger business is on . . . your sales- 
men are out in their territories 
campaigning vigorously. 

What sales ammunition have you 
put in their hands? 


Motion Pictures are alive and 
moving. They create and hold in- 
terest. They make unforgettable 
salesmen. 

One sales manager has supplied 
his salesmen with Acme Motion 
Picture Projectors. These salesmen 
conduct regular lectures—inspira- 
tional talks and pep meetings in 
their hotel rooms. Dealers and Job- 
bers come to them! 

The Acme Portable Projector is 
equipped with the exclusive Gold 
Glass Shutter, built in to show 
“still” pictures on the screen. This 
permits the stopping of the film 
anywhere to drive home a point. 
This projector carries also a stere- 
opticon attachment. 

Because of its flawless and unin- 
terrupted projection the minds of 
the audience are constantly upon 
your story. 

The Acme Portable Projector is 
light in weight and by comparison 
stronger and safer than any other 
portable projector. It can be 
plugged into any socket and readily 
set up for operation. 

Let us demonstrate to you with a 
typical sales film the possibilities of 
the Acme Portable Projector. 

Send for free booklet number 9P4. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York City 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to ex- 


ecutive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


McCall’s 1930 Circulation by Retail 
Shopping Areas. In which 1s listed 
the circulation of the six leading 
women’s magazines in each of 683 
retail shopping centers (according to 
the J. Walter Thompson definition), 
and in the territory surrounding these 
centers, together with the totals of 
circulation and population for the en- 
tire areas including centers. Enables 
a manufacturer to arrive at a fairly 
accurate picture of the distribution of 
his advertising in women’s magazines 
compared with the distribution of his 
own products. A made-to-order anal- 
ysis for use in connection with your 
advertising plans if you divide terri- 
tories via the J. Walter Thompson 
(wholesale grocery basis) areas but 
adaptable to other plans of distribu- 
tion. 


The 1930 Year Book of the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman. Just off the 
press, this book of facts about the 
state of Oklahoma will be indispen- 
sable to the executive interested in this 
territory. Profusely illustrated with 
maps showing diversity and distribu- 
tion of agriculture. Contains tables 
of crop production, distribution and 
value, and statistics on livestock rais- 
ing. This is where you can find the 
number of farms, automobiles, motor 
trucks and tractors in Oklahoma, plus 
complete information about the cov- 
erage and circulation of the O&la- 
homa Farmer-Stockman. 


A. N. P. A. Standard Market Survey 
Form of Columbus, Ohio, Contains 
market and metropolitan maps of 
Columbus, statistics on the composition 
of population, transportation, industry, 
airports, wealth, wholesale and retail 
outlets, etc. Compiled and issued by 
the Columbus Citizen. 


Sound Pictures 
You Can Use Sound Pictures. A 
small booklet describing the Western 


Electric portable system and its uses. 
Provides a list of industrial film pro- 


ducers who are equipped to record in- 
dustrial sound pictures, and a list of 
the offices in a number of cities of the 
country where Electrical Research Pro- 
ducts, Inc., maintain demonstration 
services. 


Counter Displays 

Merchandising with Display Con- 
tainers. Illustrates and describes twen- 
ty-four designs in counter display con- 
tainers now in use by such firms as 
Johnson & Johnson, Minute Tapioca, 
Jell-O, Durham Duplex, etc., etc., all 
devised and patented by the Einson 
Freeman Company. These containers 
embody the essentials of successful 
counter merchandising—they take up 
a minimum of space, possess selling 
value plus packing convenience, are 
simple to ship, open and use, and are 
moderately priced. 


Convention Exhibits 

Convention Exhibits. The Architec- 
tural Decorating Company have ex- 
ecuted exhibits for the Electric Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, General Electric, 
Kelvinator, Standard Oil and many 
others, photographs of which appear 
in this portfolio. A couple of novel 
suggestions take the form of traveling 
window displays and portable back- 


grounds, screens and easels. 


Tags 
The American Tag Handbook. Kf 
you like to be well versed in all the 
little tricks that oil the wheels of mer- 
chandising, here is a booklet full of 
tips on how to accomplish a great deal 
in a very simple, inexpensive mannet. 
Tells how tags expedite transportation 
of your product, insure its identifica- 
tion, carry guarantees, bear directions 
for assembling and using the commod- 
ity, contain coupons, carry sales mes- 
sages, create impressions, etc. Shows 
the purposes for which specific types 
of business have employed tags and il- 
lustrates scores of tags designed for 
some of the most prominent firms in 
the country by the American Tag 
Company. 
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The Distinct Magazine 
of the Woman's Field 


Distinct in Creating Confidence 
Distinct in Influencing Sales 


Point 3 


in a series showing why Good 
Housekeeping is unique in 
sales opportunities for 


manufacturers. 


Women have their Own 
Dun or Bradstreet 


VERY product advertising in Good Housekeeping has 
earned an A. |. credit rating. The unqualified guaranty 
Good Housekeeping places behind each advertisement 

it accepts gives the product advertised this credit rating among 
key women. 

The Guaranty means to these women—and to the dealers 
who serve them—that Good Housekeeping’s staff of specialists 
has given the product an excellent rating. 

This rating—this Good Housekeeping guaranty—helps 
eliminate for a manufacturer those expensive sales factors of 
winning consumer confidence and of getting dealer acceptance. 

It breaks down the public’s resistance to a new and un- 
known thing. It establishes the manufacturer’s product as a 
worthy one, and, by putting this merchandise in this preferred 
class, secures wider sales. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman's Magazine 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW 


March 


The average 


daily net paid circulation 
of the 


YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


for the month of 
March, 1930... 


— 055,174 


URING the first three months of 1930 the 

New York Evening Journal has shown steady, 
consistent gains in circulation. Below is listed a 
month-by-month tabulation, showing the extent ot 
this increase . . . . and the gains over the same 
months of last year. 


1930 1929 Gain 
655,174 637,656 17,518 copies a day 


February 652,717 629,701 an 
January 648,186 638,882 ome * 


The steadily increasing number of people who 
read the Evening Journal every day are making 
this outstanding newspaper a still better and even 
more productive medium for advertisers. 


NEW YORK 
C VENING 
JOURNAL 


\ 


e@ @ @ The volume of bank checks against individual 
accounts, the best index to the amount of business trans- 
actions, has been showing normal increases in recent weeks, 
an unmistakable sign of improvement. 


e e@ e@ Building contracts in March exceeded those of 
February by 45 per cent, Julius Klein of the Department 
of Commerce told a radio audience this week. The news, 
he added, is one of the most striking bits of evidence of 
“the dawn of a new day.” 


e e e Sears, Roebuck sold and built 12 per cent more 
homes in the quarter ended March 31 than in the same 
period last year. No evidence of residential excess here. 


e@ @ @ SALES MANAGEMENT’S leading article this 
week gives a current significance to the old gold-egg-laying 
goose fable which is not often to be found in the news 
of the day. 


e e@ e Frigidaire rises to remark that the company 
broke all records for production in the first quarter of 1930 
and employed more persons than ever before in spite of 
increased installations of labor-saving machinery. Frigidaire, 
by the way, is one of the companies that were not afraid 
to add largely to their advertising appropriation this year. 


@ e e Ford, premier producer, reports world output 
for his plants of 169,045 vehicles in March, 28 per cent 
more than in February and only 7 per cent less than in 
March, 1929. Auburn, one of the smaller producers, 
reports shipments in March that were 34 per cent more 
than in February and more than 8 per cent over those of 
March, 1929. Here both big and little seem to be doing 
fairly well, with fortune, for once leaning in favor of the 
smaller battalion. 


@ @ e The Ford figures added to estimates of non- 
Ford production indicate a total for March of about 405,- 
000 cars, 25 per cent more than last month but 31 per 
cent under March, 1929, when the flood from the auto- 
mobile plants was at its height. 


@ e e Ford’s addition of $82,000,000 to his surplus 
as the result of last year’s operations leaves quite a bit in 
the till after filling in the $72,000,000 hole made in 1928 
by his change of model lay-off. Incidentally, it indicates 
that on his output of 1,850,000 cars his unit of profit was 
something like $44. 


@ e@ e@ Armour talks of adding 15 per cent this year 
to its advertising appropriation for 1929, which was con- 
siderably more than a million dollars, convinced apparently 
that growing weather is ahead. 


@ @ e A cent a gallon added to the price of gasoline 
this week in New York and New England by Standard 
Oil of New York, Shell Eastern and Richfield Oil is coin- 
cidental with—or is it related to?—the flying visit to this 
country of Sir Henri Detterding, apostle of regulation 


Significant News 


[59] 


that leads to peace or master of the price-cut bludgeon 
that characterizes war. 


@ @ e The New York Senate has passed by an over- 
whelming vote the bill to license resident buyers, who, 
to be eligible, must look for their compensation only to 
employers who wish to acquire merchandise. 


@ e e Thirty-eight chain store companies report sales 
in March of $180,301,000 compared with $192,690,000 
in March, 1929, a decline of 6.43 per cent, the first sub- 
stantial decline for any month in a long period. Losses 
were greatest and most numerous among the largest chains 
—Safeway and American being notable exceptions. The 
March Easter of last year and low commodity prices un- 
doubtedly played important parts in this reversal. For the 
first quarter sales were $487,172,000, 1.29 per cent more 
than jast year. 


@ @ e American daily newspapers carried $260,000,- 
000 worth of national advertising last year, the Bureau of 
Advertising of the publishers’ association tells us. This 
is about $40,000,000 more than the general magazines 
were credited with and more than a fifth of total news- 
paper volume. Details given in the news section are de- 
cidedly interesting, especially the fact that the automobile 
industry furnished about a fourth of the whole sum. When 
thinking of declines incident to the recession started by 
the stock market panic of last year, it is just as well to 
bear in mind that comparison is with unprecedented figures. 


@ @ e@ Unemployment in New York City has passed 
its peak according to a Merchants’ Association study of 
the clothing, building, metal and printing trades. 


@ e@ e Business prospects and business stabilization 
will be the themes of a Washington conference to be held 
April 28-May 1 in connection with the annual meeting of 
the national chamber of commerce. Delegates to the num- 
ber of 3,000 representing 1,700 trade associations are ex- 
pected to take part. 


@ @ e A notable sales promotion plan is Kodak’s free 
distribution of 500,000 cameras to children whose twelfth 
birthday occurs this year, the 50th anniversary of the first 
Kodak patent. The avowed objects are to thank the grand- 
parents and parents of the children for having bought many 
cameras and to stimulate interest among children in pic- 
ture taking. 


@ @ e “The retailer, whether he owns one or one 
hundred units, is utterly dependent, chained to public de- 
mand, and only wishes the chains were tighter.” This is 
the contribution of Alvin E. Dodd, Sears, Roebuck man- 
ager of retail operations, to the chain store controversy— 
made this week to the Four A’s. 


@ @ @ Des Moines has been selected by the Federal 
Trade Commission as the third city for its inquiry into 
comparative selling prices of chain and independent stores. 


Corporation Profits Return on Net Worth 
000’s Omitted 

Net Worth Net Profits Per Cent Return 
No. Industry Jan. 1, ’28 Jan. 1, '29 1928 192 1928 1929 
16 Agricultural Implements ..............cc $ 504,836 $ 541,031 $ 60,704 72,277 12.0 13.4 
18 Amusements 382,192 450,459 41,829 72,943 10.9 16.2 
EP IEIIOD A .. <a schebainscatcesiciateratavteriusieWiicigivanseos 176,822 188,172 22,935 22,231 13.0 11.8 
27 Automobiles and Trucks ........8....... 1,449,154 1,552,631 400,963 365,105 27.7 23.5 
BE AUCH: ACCOSIOLICS cassis soscsvccrsccsegsierssssnsveres 407,570 465,879 93,655 109,714 23.0 23.5 
10 AWIBUION ccsissssesssassices 101,328 116,454 15,742 20,315 15.5 17.4 
BO RONG, — seccuss sass evessesscsivesseciscsciiveronicacesaodbventes 331,004 357,450 48,749 55,443 14.7 15.5 
49 Building Materials (2)... 659,018 694,492 57,590 60,375 8.7 8.7 
SN cassis nienscensiessncciessvsseronnsssnsisiones 1,043,766 1,176,035 180,049 211,163 17.2 18.0 
BE COORD DARI . iscicnscccetncsseisscaciscsckcsoccnan, BIB pESO 520,893 9,230 12,168 1.3 2.3 
17 Confectionery and Beverages............. 172,049 188,113 40,179 47,023 23.4 25.0 
BB -ASOEEO IE EUTID ass ssisicisscstetisnctatinevccscnsncones 390,522 393,284 14,558 15,629 AU 4.0 
BD DDBEEY POPE CUE aiscccisadscsiscscssscscsosssvnssceasss 163,106 227,022 32,547 48,802 20.0 21.5 
ZS DEUGS ANA BUNETICS sisiicicciescsssccsososve 313,977 346,567 65,753 $2,265 20.9 23.7 
62 Electrical Equipment .............ccccscssecees 905,121 989,791 142,364 175,615 15.8 17.7 
RMR osc eassinnecsacsnnasanscarsscescimncsncasenidcae 170,854 179,876 11,606 oe le i f 6.8 4.0, 
DROPPING sssisvsssccnsscsssesvesenvonsivaveceon 61,472 65,551 8,085 10,125 13.2 15.4 
83 Food Products—Miscellaneous .......... 645,682 690,996 107,860 114,162 16.7 16.5 
BBP IUCUET HBL... io ssscvnsensiessancsonseisssscocenrsenaeees 89,918 89,194 4,275 5,102 4.8 5.7 
25 Heating and Plumbing ....... esses 334,921 345,926 40,410 49,126 12.1 14.2 
FDIS = ssassnfesscopcetcostes pos cdawcavenvecsmecarnnnt 25,215 33,073 2,640 3,047 10.5 9.2 
49 Household Supplies wuccwsscscnnee 700,962 726,380 101,795 106,786 14.5 14.7 
fe eh 2) (nee 3,445,342 3,543,054 240,982 397,682 7.0 11.2 
S ABUNATy GNA Cleaning’ rsssscosocssesrerssersess 13,519 13,562 2,109 2,171 15.6 16.0 
14 Leather Tanning ..ssccsssesssecreernereesees 131,639 134,915 5,862 D-7,557 4.5 D-5.6 
16 Lumber Products . suspaccastoebeciont 117,419 122,217 7,232 7,181 6.2 5.9 
BS RRR T PEC. Sasssisscccvssinccetesssccxsevasnemeanss 736,307 763,149 80,745 108,836 11.0 14.3 
Be EG RISE NTIED a sicssscssiccssvnntvecevecsvonsnsssivincnons 674,835 673,946 39,940 36,746 5.9 5.5 
54 Mdse.—Chain Stores ...ccscsccssscssscesenee 629,172 763,280 141,740 151,696 22.5 19.9 
80 Mdse.—Dept. Stores 469,044 485,871 51,255 49,688 10.9 10.2 
6 Mdse.—Mail Order .........cceeee ieesassussses 246,687 312,184 49,247 44,930 20.0 14.4 
11 Mdse.—Wholesale  cicccsccessseceeere 92,946 95,293 7,029 6,437 7.6 6.3 
40 Metal MfE.—MiISC.  .......sccscsscssssesseescesesee 196,792 208,553 28,755 37,007 14.6 17.7 
BE DUINIME——“COPPOr cvscessssssensssecesevcsonsssossstees 1,114,104 1,232,196 172,060 204,924 15.4 16.6 
26 Mining—Other Non-Ferrous ...........0 826,610 878,484 85,878 108,844 10.4 12.4 
BZ “DMCO TWGUVIPMENEL - secicscccssesessoscsscsoscssssseese 211,590 224,695 36,722 47,411 17.4 51.1 
1B: PRINE ANA VACNIGH. cscecessicsersiosssccercecsereree 128,482 137,259 15,974 18,376 12.4 13.4 
RE PRMEP SNA PLOGUCS revcssevsesvovsessessscsssesves 294,542 317,736 23,490 38,1735 8.0 12.0 
TD) PBUROLOUIID  scicssevicssscsnssteecicatesprovencresnsoncsconecs 6,020,096 6,388,135 590,551 706,574 9.8 11.1 
BU RONG AMIRI OI acs incsossccstevssscss csv snasvevestevnedianns 186,677 190,463 22,813 26,767 12.2 14.1 
28 Printing and Publishing... 179,038 187,635 36,484 40,292 20.4 21.5 
Bl FRBUWAY TaUlpment scccsccssecivccscecccssesssvee 791,577 799,133 46,556 66,668 5.9 8.3 
Be TN. ees tsscnsncsscscsecaestos aeaiesecventan navn 31,552 51,815 4,110 4,475 13.0 8.6 
TB FRET TEStAte ccccccsccrccescecscssecceccoccsocscscsesscsece 101,989 128,744 11,865 12,384 11.6 9.6 
11 Restaurant Chains ..nrcocrcccccccocssorccsrssserse 63,139 64,578 6,935 9,162 11.0 14.2 
28 Rubber Tires, Ct. crsccssssecssesssersessseeeerees 595,608 621,635 4,073 24,478 0.7 3.9 
18 Shipping, etc. 295,090 295,745 10,624 17,004 3.6 5.7 
15 Shoes .... 202,198 210,409 26,977 27,580 13.3 13.1 
20 Silk and HOSleTY ......ccccccccscscceere 114,016 120,954 10,060 9,403 8.8 7.8 
7 Stock Yards 24,617 25,076 ‘2,538 2,654 10.3 10.6 
18 Sugar—Cuban 315,619 300,193 D-2,897 D-3,195 D-0.9 D-1.1 
33 Sugar—Other 394,889 407,731 36,441 25,979 9.2 6.4 
23 Textile ProductS—MiSC.  .....scsseseeresere 229,215 247,288 20,290 21,746 8.9 8.8 
BO FBR BCCO) . nscvisceccccsscsencsssssencnsesionsee 831,569 850,095 109,771 120,850 13.2 14.2 
B Warehouse and Storage wvevssecereseseseee 47,942 49,638 4,163 4,267 8.7 8.6 
7 Wool 160,143 153,533 D-1,883 D-5,648 D-1.2 D-3.7 
BT MiISCETANCOUS  ercccrscccccsrccccccrescesrescseesecereres 916,530 1,002,893 116,145 129,772 12.7 12.9 
1,520 TOTAL $30,378,183 $32,341,356 $3,549,154 $4,150,350 11.7 12.8 

D—Deficit (a) Includes Building Specialties 
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The above table relating to some 1,500 major cor- 


show 2.3 per cent profit on capital invested? 


porations and compiled by the National City Bank of 
New York presents an illuminating picture of results 
for 1929, the year of peak business for American in- 
dustry. There are many pleasant parts, but also some 
unattractive portions. Try running through this table 
making your own deductions. For instance pick the in- 
dustries in which you think profitless sales, price wars, 
and “starvation” competition were least prevalent and 
note how total profits and percentage of profit on cap- 
ital invested fared in those fields. Then take those fields 
in which you think profitless sales, price wars, and 
“super” competition waxed hottest. See how those in- 
dustries fared in total profits and earnings on capital. 
Also you might figure out your answer to these cross 
word puzzies. Why does the coal mining group only 


does the furniture group only show 5.7 per cent profit 
on capital invested? Leather tanning, 5.6 per cent def- 
icit? Lumber products, only 5.9 per cent? Meat pack- 
ing only 5.5 per cent? Tires, only 3.9 per cent? Wool, 
a deficit of 3.7 per cent? Why do the chain store, de- 
partment store, and mail order groups all show a de- 
cline on the percentage of profit earned on capital in- 
vested? Then ponder on whether it might be possible 
that national prosperity and high volume of employ- 
ment is quite as dependent on profitability of sales— 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing—as upon the 
well-recognized factor of high wage scales for labor? 

These are just thoughts ‘you can put in your pipe 
without much likelihood of smoking them out quickly, 
if thoughtfully. 
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What Price Profitless Sales? 


BY RAYMOND BILL 


O longer does it seem fitting 
to sit idly by, watching certain 
business leaders, governmen- 
tal personages, big bankers, 
and even editors, feed out statistical 
figures and other types of news on a 
semi-propaganda basis for optimistic 
effect, while stating contradictory, or at 
least more complete facts, in their 
private ‘confidential’ conversations. 

We think the men who are actually 
running American business are full 
grown, white and over twenty-one. 
We think they know how to stomach 
“bad news” when they know facts are 
facts, and we have unlimited con- 
fidence in their ability to weather 
storms, however withering, and to 
overcome obstacles however stonewal- 
lish they may appear. 

But you cannot expect such Jeaders 
of going business to warm up to inter- 
pretations of current business activities 
which fail to sense the feelings and 
knowledge of the men who are in the 
trenches, and who generally know 
most about what is going on. 


With the Will to Conquer 
The World War proved America 


full of millions of men who can sacri- 
fice their material wealth and incomes 
—who can dispense with their homes 
—who can work through twelve hours 
of downright drudgery, day or night, 
—who can give up members of their 
family—who can lose parts of their 
own bodies—and yet, withal, are able 
to smile and whistle up unfathomed 
courage. 

Why worry about the mental atti- 
tude of men like that when they are 
confronted with business dips and eco- 
nomic depressions? Men and not sta- 
tistics make and break industrial pros- 
perity. Man-made ideas got us into 
a depression. Man-made ideas can and 
will get us out. Quickly, too, if in 
our discussions and studies we can be 
frank instead of diplomatic. 

Julius Barnes, chairman of the 
Hoover business survey committee and 
chairman of the board of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, tells us 
on the front pages of the newspapers 
that business is getting better. 

L. S. Ayres, the widely known 
banker-economist of Cleveland, says 
we are at the bottom of the valley of 
the present depression, but it is not 


yet possible to tell how wide the valley 
is. 

Wall Street says the recent advance 
in stocks took due account of the fact 
that corporation reports for the first 
quarter of 1930 will not compare 
favorably with the record earnings re- 
ported for 1929. 

To all of which we say—Well, what 
of it? 

What the editors of this paper want 
to know, and what we believe the 
business men it serves want to know, 
is ‘“What specific things, controllable 
by human decision, caused the present 
business recession, and what specific 
policies also controllable by human de- 
cision will speed up recovery along 
sound lines that will carry us on to 
greater and more enduring prosperity 
than ever.” 

We all &now business has receded 
from the peak volumes and profits of 
the first half of 1929. 

We know there is a substantial vol- 
ume of unemployment, three million 
or more, 

We know that unemployment af- 
fects the industrial payroll and that 
national purchasing power as reflected 
in the industrial payroll spells much 
of the answer to national prosperity. 

We know William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
has said we are facing a threat of rev- 
olution or doles if we don’t get busy 
promptly and solve in substantial de- 
gree the existing problem of unem- 
ployment. 


Facing the Real Issue 


With such things so very clear, we 
know there must be causes for them— 
causes which are ascertainable. More- 
over with recognition of causes must 
come the opportunity for conclusions 
as to how these causes can be reversed 
to attain opposite objectives. 

At $6 a day on a five-day week basis 
it takes about $350,000,000 a month 
to keep 3,000,000 men _ employed. 
Unemployment must be solved with 
speed and certainty. To be worthy of 
Our Own trust as citizens we must 
find solutions or share bread like 
good Christians. In no event can we 
let “empty stomachs’’ and the crimes 
they breed be on our own heads. We 
must awake from a state of lethargy 
and inertia—we must beget action all 
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along the line in which we (you and 
I) are vigorous participants as distin- 
guished from ‘“‘cheerio’’ commentators. 

There is nothing pessimistic in such 
an attitude. It is purely constructive. 
Furthermore, there is no justification 
for pessimism, because even at the 
low points, the total volume of busi- 
ness transacted and the enormous em- 
ployment of well-paid laboring men 
compares as excellent with any of our 
previous periods of depression. There 
has been, and still is, too much unwar- 
ranted trepidation and too little ap- 
preciation of how relatively wonderful 
conditions really are. Hesitation and 
doubt should be taboo. Courage, vig- 
or and judgment backed by serious 
study of the facts should rule. 


Determining the Causes 


Let us start on the premise that most 
of us (1) would look upon the inau- 
gurating of a dole system as a national 
curse (2) would regard with prime 
disfavor impetuous extension of gov- 
ernmental control and regulation of 
business (3) would go to great lengths 
to avoid labor revolutions or even 
the seeds thereof and (4) want to de- 
crease unemployment as quickly as 
possible—the last for the obvious ad- 
vantages the resultant increased pur- 
chasing power will mean to us col- 
lectively and individually, as well as 
for the more idealistic but neverthe- 
less potent humanitarian benefits to 
those whose standard of living must 
necessarily be cut way down when 
without income. 

Now let us ask: what are the under- 
lying causes of the present recession in 
business from which we are effecting 
a gradual but steady recovery? The 
answer presents a complex problem. 
Other analyses may prove better, but 
at least we are glad to submit what 
SALES MANAGEMENT Studies indicate, 
namely: 

1. An enormous increase in the vol- 
ume of sales made at an actual loss. 

2. An enormous increase in the vol- 
ume of no-profit sales (which is to say 
break-even sales). 

3. An enormous increase in the vol- 
ume of sales with too small a percent- 
age of profits. 

4. An enormous decrease in the vol- 
ume of highly and reasonably profit- 
able sales. 

5. A marked increase in mergers 
whose success is bound up with 
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increased volume of sales at a smaller 
percentage of profit. 

6. A staggering acceptance of price 
war competition in many lines of in- 
dustry, coupled by the somewhat hope- 
less belief on the part of many indi- 
vidual concerns that the other fellow 
would get burned, but that they would 
surely win. In short, some concerns 
joined the price-cutting racket because 
they felt safe, while others initiated 
price cutting because they looked upon 
price cutting as their most valuable 
competitive weapon. These two 
groups were soon enlarged by the third 
group of concerns who, though dis- 
believing in price wars, nevertheless 
felt forced to “play the game” or 
close up shop while price cutting pre- 
vailed. 

7. Overproduction by manufactur- 
ers in almost all lines of business, due 
to such factors as increased mechaniza- 
tion of factories, uncontrolled ambi- 
tion for more business and poor re- 
search on potential volumes of con- 
sumption. 


Liquidation Sales 


8. Increased number of and dollar 
volume of liquidation sales effected by 
these companies, big and small, who 
were unable to stand the gaff of price 
competition any longer and who could 
not put through “covering up” merg- 
ers before reaching insolvency. 

9. Too much charged for financing 
by investment bankers. Business had 
to learn it could not pay the prices 
charged for money during the past 
two years and underwriters had to 
learn they were demanding more than 
the traffic could reasonably or success- 
fully bear. There should always be a 
safe margin between what is charged 
for money and what can be earned 
with it—otherwise capital soon proves 
more of a liability than an asset. 

10. The high costs of public financ- 
ing resulted in many of the offered 
issues being flier speculations and in 
all too many cases downright exploita- 
tions. The ease with which stocks 
could be sold enabled underwriting 
houses to dispose of a large volume of 
securities with questionable possibil- 
ities and at prices too high to be 
sound. 

11. An apparent disposition on the 
part of the Hoover administration to 
favor big business on the grounds of 
increased efficiency, at least to the 
point of “tolerating” mergers which 
under certain previous administrations 
would have been an impossibility on 
the grounds of public policy. 

12. A greater inability to maintain 
uniform prices on standard brand and 
trade-marked merchandise. 

13. A growing conviction on the 


part of investment bankers, commer- 
cial bankers, investment trusts, stock 
brokers, etc., that only big corpora- 
tions have a wonderful future ahead, 
which in turn developed a tremendous 
change in the investment habits of the 
nation at large, and reacted adversely 
on the ability of small companies to 
sell their close corporation stock to 
private individuals and to get as much 
collateral loan consideration for their 
securities at local banks as formerly. 

14. Steady though gradual decrease 
of entrepreneurism, due to “‘starving 
out” of independent retailers by 
chains, and factory-owned stores with 
consequent price wars on the part of 
all three, and with the chains and fac- 
tory stores generally able to stand the 
gaff of profitless sales for a longer 
time than the average independent. 
Simultaneously, in many fields, jobbers 
and the smaller manufacturers, bul- 
watks of entrepreneurism, have been 
squeezed down and down through 
price-war competition. 

15. A passionate demand on the 
part of stock underwriters and stock 
touters for news stories showing ever 
greater sales and profits, as the result 
of which many managements were 
literally driven by Wall Street into 
making profitless sales for volume’s 
sake, on which, however, the invest- 
ment world. could not know the profit 
and loss result until long after the 
ballyhoo about increased sales had 
done its “deadly” work among un- 
wary investors. 


The Way to State Socialism 


16. A failure on the part of many 
big corporations and financial in- 
stitutions to recognize the vital im- 
portance of maintaining profit margins 
sufficiently large to preserve small 
business beside big business. Real 
domination by a few big banks and a 
few big industrial corporations in each 
major industry can only lead to gov- 
ernment regulation, which is but a step 
from state socialism. Let’s make no 
mistake about that. Most of us recog- 
nize clearly the need for and justifica- 
tion of big business, but at the same 
time we do not want to see it develop 
so completely dominant a position as 
to jeopardize politically or socially its 
own existence on a basis of independ- 
ence from government. 

17. A growing tendency on the 
part of many companies to expand too 
rapidly and without due consideration 
and provision for the management 
problem—with ambition, price-war 
competition and the Wall Street cry 
for progress as the chief, though not 
always worthy, incentives. 

18. A growing tendency on the part 
of many of our company heads to be- 


come financiers and stock traders ip. 
stead of company operating executives, 
thereby diverting much time of the 
men with greatest ability and power in 
their respective concerns. 

19. A growing tendency for com. 
pany executives as well as financial in. 
stitutions to make their profits out of 
stock and merger manipulations in- 
stead of out of earned profits. 

20. A decrease in employment due 
to the growing tendency to handle ex. 
port business from foreign factories 
instead of from domestic plants. 

21. A steady increase in unemploy- 
ment, because price cutting, far more 
than mechanization of industry, leads 
to just that. 


The Falling-off in Earnings 


These then are the real causes of 
the present depression. There may be 
others, but it seems obvious that these 
in themselves are sufficiently potent to 
have caused a measurable reaction in 
the securities markets as well as in 
business itself. 

To be sure, many companies show 
record earnings for 1929. But there 
are qualifying factors in certain in- 
stances. Increased capitalization in 
some cases did not show a correspond- 
ing gain in percentage of profits. 
Many mergers did not show up as well 
as the consolidated profits of their 
member companies did when operated 
independently. The bulk of the 1929 
profits for most corporations was 
earned in the first six months of 1929. 
At that time highly profitable sales 
were still in vogue. It was from June 
on that the ogre of price cutting be- 
gan to rear its ugly head. By Fall, 
the Wall Street ‘‘insiders,”” with their 
ears ever close to the ground, were 
quick to sense correctly the change and 
its effects on dividends and earnings 
over a longer period. Later on the 
dear old gullible public followed, but 
so fast and furiously that the perfectly 
natural deflation of security prices, 
which was due and inevitable, took 
such swift and fearful form as to re- 
sult in a security panic of history- 
making size. 

Some may feel that there is con- 
siderable overlapping and duplication 
of causes herein cited which lead up to 
the business recession. This is vety 
true, but the causes have been put- 
posely spread out for the sake, not only 
of emphasis, but also because when 
causes are cited in too summarized a 
form many parties actually involved 
fail to see the application to theif 
own cases. Careful re-reading of the 
causes cited with the idea in mind of 
“How does it all apply to me?” will 
probably prove worth the additional 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Meats in Try-Out of New Plan 
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The Bohack cutting room has been arranged for “straight line production.” 


Standardization of meat cuts through a new pack- 
ing and branding plan, as tested out by this Long 
Island grocery chain, will probably prove far-reach- 
ing in its possibilities. Undoubtedly such a plan for 
handling the sale of meat will at last make possible 
more consistent advertising of products in this field. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


ACKAGED meats—combining 
the opportunities for identifica- 
tion and standardization of 
meat cuts with those of mass 
production, quicker distribution and 
turnover, higher profits, and lower 
costs to the consumer—have just been 

introduced in a successful test by H. 
C. Bohack Company, Inc., Brooklyn, in 
several of its 533 food stores on Long 
Island. Beef, pork, veal and poultry 
cuts are being prepared. 

_The test is far-reaching in its possi- 
bilities for both “producers” and te- 
tailers of meat products. It will help 
to extend considerably the number and 
types of outlets through which meat 
Products can be sold, and to simplify 


the methods of preparing, distributing 
and selling them. 

From the advertising standpoint it 
is especially significant. When ex- 
tended, the plan will enable packers 
and chain stores to standardize and 
advertise their meat cuts, and con- 
sumers to buy the exact cut and brand 
they prefer. It will also enable re- 
tailers to do a greater volume at less 
expense and in less space, and con- 
sumers to buy better products—prod- 
ucts of quality as unvarying as beans 
or shoes or motor cars—at considerably 
less cost than before. 

It will simplify and speed up meat 
distribution all along the line. 

The idea was presented by the Bo- 
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hack chain to the public about a month 
ago. It is going well, and will con- 
tinue throughout the summer, being ex- 
tended gradually to other units in the 
chain. Although definite figures on 
its success are not as yet available, 
several conclusions, the company feels, 
may be drawn at this time. 

With uniform methods of cutting, 
not only is the quality of the meat 
generally improved, but approximately 
a 10 per cent waste is eliminated; 
identification and appearance has 
helped to increase demand about 20 
per cent; and cost to the consumer is 
from five to fifteen cents a pound less. 

Of the 533 Bohack stores, nearly 
half have butcher shops. These meat 
departments have proved very satis- 
factory, but they require larger space. 
They are manned by butchers who, 
because of their specialized knowledge 
of meat cuts and qualities, must be 
paid high wages. On the other hand, 
only a small part of the butchers’ time 
is actually spent in cutting meat; the 
rest is devoted to weighing and wrap- 
ping and making change—operations 
which grocery clerks can perform 
equally as well. 

Introduction of packaged meats by 
the company was conceived by Frank L. 

(Continued on page 86) 


NTEREST was aroused by the an- 
nouncement, late in January, of the 
new Sears, Roebuck home building 
and financing plan, about which 
we have received numerous inquiries 
on the details of the plan, its extent, 
how it was developed, how it operates, 
how it is being received, and what it 
is likely to mean to the building in- 
dustry. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company has 
been selling building materials since 
1907. At first, these were sold en- 
tirely by mail. Later branch offices 
were established in some of the larger 
cities and representatives were em- 
ployed to call personally on inquirers 
and discuss their building plans with 
them. Extensive exhibits were and are 
maintained at these branch offices. 
There ate now forty-eight such 
branches, all east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio Rivers, but 
serving the area within which some 67 
per cent of all housing construction in 
the United States is carried on. Each 
branch furnishes a complete home- 
building service and employs a num- 
ber of outside salesmen to call on pros- 
pects. The organization is being ex- 
panded at present to take care of the 
anticipated increase. 


Had Loan Plan Before 


For some years we have provided 
an Owner-Builder Loan plan, whereby 
we would lend 50 to 65 per cent of 
its cost on a building under construc- 
tion. When the order for materials 
was signed, we would tell the owner- 
builder how much we would lend him, 
then we would furnish the cash as 
needed. 

Under the new plan, we furnish all 
materials, plans, and labor, if desired, 
but advance no cash, as none is need- 
ed. We now offer five ways in which 
one may purchase and finance an 
“Honor Bilt” home: 

1. If one is building by an arrange- 
ment with a bank or building and loan 
association, we will ship the materials 
to him on receipt of a letter from the 
bank or building and loan association, 
stating that the amount of our bill has 
been set aside for us and payment for 
the materials will be remitted to us at 
certain intervals as the work pro- 
gresses. 

2. We will make a loan up to 75 
per cent of the total value of the com- 
pleted house and lot, on terms of 
$8.56 a month on each $1,000, which 
includes interest at 6 per cent and pays 
out all principal in fourteen years, 
eight months. If the lot is free and 


clear, the owner need make no down 
payment and no monthly payments for 
This plan is 


the first four months. 


BY H.L. HARRIS 


General. Sales Manager, Home Build- 


ing Division, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, Chicago 


Economic Studies Are 


Sears, Roebuck Home 


intended to enable our customers who 
are renting to buy homes for them- 
selves and in fifteen years own them 
outright, instead of paying rent all 
that time, then having nothing for 
their money except a bundle of rent 
receipts. 

3. For those who want the loan 
only for a short time, we provide a 
five-year loan plan. On this plan we 
will lend up to 65 per cent of the 
total value of the completed house and 
lot, and the payments are one-half per 
cent of the principal monthly nes 6 
per cent per annum. 

4. Under our farm loan plan, we 
will negotiate loans to our customers 
who own, free and clear, well located, 
productive farm land, up to 50 per 
cent of a fair valuation of the land 
owned. These loans run not longer 
than five years. The customer pays 
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one-tenth of the amount of the loan 
in the fall of each year, plus 6 per 
cent interest, and the balance at the 
end of the fifth year; or one may pay 
oftener if one so desires. 

5. Many of our customers prefer to 
pay cash. Whether they do so or buy 
on the payment plan, they get the same 
complete service and the same guat- 
antee of complete satisfaction. Where 
one buys for cash, we pay 6 per cent 
interest from the day remittance 1s 
mailed until the customer receives an 
accepts the materials. 

The fifteen-year loan plan is the one 
which has aroused the most interest 
and we believe it is the most liberal 
policy that has ever been offered 10 
home builders. 

This plan was developed and intro- 
duced to encourage thuse who have 
been paying rent to own homes of 


Sears, Roebuck employs salesmen to call on 

prospects in their homes to discuss the de- 

tails of the building plan and to draw up the 
contract. 
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Basis of New 
Building Service 


their own and, of course, to expand 
our Home Building service. 

It is important to note that we not 
only furnish all materials, including 
complete heating, lighting, and plumb- 
ing equipment, but also do the com- 
plete job of building, if desired. 
Heretofore, we have not undertaken 
to do the building ourselves and for 
this reason, our Home Building has 
been largely restricted to the rural and 
suburban districts, where customers 
wished to employ contractors and per- 
haps do a considerable amount of the 
work themselves. Comparatively few 


city people have either the time or the 
inclination to attend to the construc- 
tion themselves. 

_ Now we offer to do the complete 
job for them, or they can do part of 
the work if they wish. We employ 
approximately 150 building superin- 


tendents in the forty-eight cities where 
we operate branches and these super- 
intendents engage contractors to erect 
the building under their supervision. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
know that 60 to 65 per cent of the 
cost of the building is spent locally 
for labor and for rough materials 
which are bought there. 

We are prepared to furnish all ma- 
terials and equipment and to erect any 
architectural style of brick, frame, or 
stucco house costing from $2,000 to 
$25,000. The customer may choose 
from more than 100 designs which we 
offer and are prepared to build without 
delay, or he may choose his own archi- 
tect. 

The customer now can buy a home 
just as conveniently and on far more 
easy terms than he can buy a car, 
radio, furniture, electrical appliance, 
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or other commodities commonly sold 
on time payments. It is hardly any 
exaggeration to say that, with the ex- 
ception of interest, which is only 6 

r cent, the average city dweller can 
lan a home on this plan for the same 
amount he is paying for rent. Thus, 
one who is paying $50 a month for 
a very modest flat or small apartment 
will in fifteen years pay a total of 
$9,000, enough to buy a very nice 
home. 

For this reason, we believe that this 
plan, with other similar long-term 
home financing plans likely to be 
adopted by other large concerns, will 
go far toward checking the decline of 
home building. 


Decrease in Home Building 


Since 1921, construction of single- 
family dwellings has been declining, 
while construction of multi-family 
dwellings has been on the increase in 
all principal cities. According to sta- 
tistics in the U. S. Department of 
Labor Bulletin No. 500, “Building 
Permits in Principal Cities of the 
United States in 1928,” construction 
of single-family dwellings in 257 cities 
declined from 58.3 in 1921 to 35.2 
in 1928, a decrease of 40 per cent, 
while construction of multi-family 
dwellings in the same cities rose from 
24.4 to 53.7, an imcrease of 54 per 
cent. 

In the larger cities, the condition is 
even worse. In Chicago, for example, 
construction of single-family dwell- 
ings has declined from 37.9 in 1921 
to 12.2 in 1928, a decrease of 67 per 
cent, while construction of multi- 
family dwellings has risen from 44.6 
to 80.7, an increase of 45 per cent. 
Hardly anyone need be reminded that 
when more than 80 per cent of the 
families housed in a great city in one 
year are provided for by apartments, 
the condition has become serious. 

Having furnished the materials for 
approximately 50,000 houses and be- 
ing at present the largest builder of 
homes in the world, we were inti- 
mately familiar with the conditions 
and problems of the industry before 
we prepared to introduce the present 
plan. Nevertheless, there were cer- 
tain details involved which prompted 
us to make a thorough test of the plan 
before announcing it publicly. 

We wished to test the demand for 
such a service; and to prove our con- 
tention that we could save the cus- 
tomer from ‘10 to 25 per cent on his 
new home. We also had to expand 
our organization to take care of the 
building operations and make prepara- 
tions to supply the additional quanti- 
ties of material and equipment which 
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we expected would be required. The 
total material, labor, and lot values in- 
volved will probably approximate 
$100,000,000 this year. 

There was little question concerning 
the credit risks. We know that 99 
per cent of the —_ are honest and 
we know our goods are of the best 
quality. They have to be good when 
we can give a positive guarantee and 
sell them on a fifteen-year time-pay- 
ment plan! 

During the last eight months of 
1929, we built 290 houses experiment- 
ally under our new plan in six widely 
separated cities. This gave us the ex- 
perience and time desired and estab- 
lished the facts which we sought, and 
early in January, 1930, we announced 
the new service and terms. 


To Build Fifty Model Homes 


During the present spring season 
we shall build about fifty model homes 
in cities where we operate branches 
and these will be open for public in- 
spection. In addition, photographs, 
architects’ drawings, and detailed blue 
prints of houses built during the ex- 
perimental period are on display in 
our branch offices. 

The service is advertised in about 
100 newspapers in the cities where we 
operate and in our catalogues. 

In all our advertising, we publish 
a coupon inviting prospects to send 
for special catalogues of the Home 
Building Division. There are four 
such catalogues; homes, building ma- 
terials, barns, and garages. 

‘A consultation for the purpose of 
discussing details and drawing up the 
contract is always necessary, of course, 
hence we employ salesmen to call on 
prospects in their homes, where they 
can sit down with husband and wife 
and explain everything to their entire 
satisfaction. In all transactions ex- 
treme care is exercised to make sure 
that customers fully understand all de- 
tails of the contract. 

One other thing the reader prob- 
ably wants to know is how well the 
plan is being received. That we can- 
not say specifically for the entire coun- 
try, for to do so would involve more 
analysis of sales than we care to en- 
gage in at the moment. We can, how- 
ever, give just a few indications. 

In Chicago we checked sales for the 
first twenty days and recorded an in- 
crease of 92 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1929; the 
general manager of our New York 
office predicted an increase of about 
40 per cent for the year, and in St. 
Louis, where ordinarily an ad in the 
paper would bring probably 300 or 
400 inquiries, 1,500 responded to the 
first announcement of this liberal plan 
of Sears, Roebuck. 


This Idea Won Display 
for a ““Back-of-the-Store’”’ Line 


BY EDWARD DOWELL 


Treasurer, The Union Fork & Hoe 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


DISPLAY rack for our line 
of garden tools has increased 
the demand for new light- 
weight tools, to the extent 
that the dealer can now sell enough 
of these to make the line profitable. 
It has, in the past three years, helped 
us bridge the gap caused by the ad- 
vent of the automobile, which de- 
creased the demand for manure and 
hay forks. The rack has also in- 
directly brought greater jobber accept- 
ance for our line of garden tools. 

These definite results are more easily 
discernible in this, the third year since 
the rack was adapted, for at first deal- 
ers were slow to take advantage of this 
opportunity to display tools which they 
have always considered a short season 
line. 

When we sought for a way to in- 
crease the demand of our line of farm 
and garden tools, we found we had 
several problems to solve. Jobbers 
hesitated to add the line because of 
lack of demand, and since dealers had 
no appropriate way to display the 
tools, they were hidden away in the 
rear of stores for about ten months of 
the year. The average dealer handled 
only the most common varieties of 
hoes, forks, and rakes. 

Since the problem went straight to 
the retailer, we felt if we could hit 
upon a suitable way of displaying the 


tools, these difficulties would be over- 
come. We finally adopted an all-steel 
display rack, which could be shipped 
in a carton and easily assembled by any 
dealer. 

The rack was finished to compel at- 
tention, in bright orange, trimmed 
with royal purple. The baked lacquer 
finish makes it virtually impervious to 
weather and sun, and it is sturdy, 
being entirely of steel channels, fas- 
tened with stove bolts and _ lock 
washers. 

Other advantages are that it occu- 
pies only five square feet of floor space 
and is easily movable, even when 
filled to capacity with seventeen long- 
handled tools and two D-handled 
tools. The tools are so arranged that 
they can easily be removed by the 
prospective purchaser. 

We furnish the rack to the dealer 
free of charge, provided he orders, 
through his jobber, an assortment of 
ten items, chosen from a list of ‘fifty- 
six. This list includes all of the newer, 
light tools and ten items easily salable 
in any location can be picked from it. 


Heads Package Design Firm 


Edwin H. Scheele has been elected presi- 
dent of the Package Design Corporation, 
New York. He was formerly art director, 
and for the past fifteen years has designed 
and styled packages for American and Ev- 
ropean reproduction. 
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| A Clean-Up of Trade Evils 


Revitalizes an Industry 


are es 


FY BY FORD E. YOUNG in our local industry; and that if 
¥ ' something were not done there could 
i President, The Fussell-Y oung Company, Washington, D. C. be no hope of reasonable profits for 
BS any of us. We therefore outlined in 
: . ; : ; these meetings all the unfair, unneces- 
' Here isa sample of one of the most intelligent pieces sty and expensive practices to which 
MN ? . y we were resorting to get and hold 
a of inter -industry cooperation we have reported. dealer customers, and resolved to find 
a ‘ ‘ ° a way to discontinue them. 
| The ice cream manufacturers of Washington, realiz- We were cogaizane of the face that 
: : we had to be careful of our methods 
ing that none of them was making money largely iy otter not to do anything illegal. 
because of special bribes, discounts, and concessions W¢ finally decided that it would be 
} to our advantage and protection to 
being made dealers, got together and cleaned house. apply for a Trade Practice Conference 
° , , : under the auspices of the Federal 
They will, as a result, effect heavy savings in profits. Trade Commission, outlining to it as 
fully as possible the evils of our busi- 
ness and seeking its approval of out 
PPROXIMATELY 2,500,000 one manufacturer, in trying to com- actions. 
gallons of ice cream are sold —_ pete with another, induces the dealer For the purpose of this conference, 
in Washington, D. C., an- to let him put his product into the and in the interest of clearness in dis- 
nually. On this output the cabinet supplied by the first manufac- cussion, the term “manufacturer” 
ice cream manufacturers have been turer and to sell both products from was understood to mean a maker who 
' able to save at least four cents a gal- the same cabinet, or sometimes the produces in large quantities and 
ver. [| on, or nearly $100,000 a year, by dealer permits the second manufac- — wholesales in Washington, D. C., or 
steel eliminating various free offers, free turer also to place another cabinet in vicinity. The term “dealer” was un- 
sped services and gifts to the retailers. the store, selling the two kinds of ice | derstood to be any individual, firm, 
‘any ff This was accomplished through a con- cream, the second manufacturer per- association or corporation which owns 
' ference last year of all the ice cream haps offering special inducements or or manages one or more retail stores, 
1 at- manufacturers in the District of cut prices a restaurant, drug store, lunchroom or 
med ( Columbia before the Division of To “split a stop” is regarded by soda fountain, buying ice cream in 
quer Trade Practice of the Federal Trade § manufacturers as unfair to both the ~— wholesale quantities and selling it to 
is to. | Commission. consuming public and the manufac- _ retail customers. On this basis we 
irdy, Washington ice cream manufac- turer, because some consumers prefer started. 
fas. f— ‘turers, like those in nearly all sections ice cream made by one manufacturer While it was agreed that a manu- 
lock ( of the country, have been burdened and some prefer the product of an- = facturer could install refrigerated 
with the ever-increasing demands of other. When a consumer seeks a cabinets in the store of a dealer for 
sit the retailers for greater service, in- dealer who displays the trade-mark the sale of that manufacturer's ice 
pace volving constantly increasing expense of the consumer's favorite brand he — cream, on a loan basis, and that main- 
ats of doing business, which was eating expects to get that, and to know that _ tenance and servicing of the cabinets 
ong I the very heart out of our hard-earned he gets it. But if the stop is “split,” when the product is delivered was a 
died © profits, The principal evils consisted the consumer has no such assurance, legitimate part of the regular manu- 
that of free installation of electric and except when buying goods packaged facturet’s service, covered in the sell- 
the [fp Painted signs on the inside and out- —_ by the manufacturer. If buying bulk ing price, the practice of “splitting a 
' side of dealers’ stores and windows, ice cream, packed in the store, he is stop” was unethical and should be 
wiles supplying ice for all manner of re- not sure of what he is getting, if the | abandoned. 
doves frigeration purposes other than that — product of two manufacturers is sold Also we agreed that the manufac- 
a of caring for ice cream, furnishing there. turer was entitled to the dealer’s 
fifty | store fixtures, soda fountains, glass To such an extent had the burden patronage when he had equipped a 
mw for broken windows, chairs, tables, of gratuities of all kinds, ‘‘split stops” store with facilities for handling the 
table linoleum, free ice cream for special and other unfair competition grown, ice cream, and that no dealer should 
a Occasions, such as Openings, bargain that the ice cream manufacturers de- take on the ice cream product of an- 
days or bargain weeks, repair of soda cided _ the situation was becoming other manufacturer as long as he held 
, fountains, gifts of plates, spoons or intolerable. They held many meet- possession of and had the use of the 
pails, distribution of novelties and ings trying to effect agreements and equipment installed by the first manu- 
a | other forms of gratuities. finding a solution to put business on _facturer. 
a oa This evil had grown to enormous a sound footing as well. We all There was to be no discrimination 
igned Pfoportions and there were other agreed that we were equally guilty of in price of the products between pur- 
4 Ev- things beside, such as the “Split these bad practices, and that there re- chasers of the same class, not includ- 
Stop.” “Splitting a stop” means that mained very little of trade ethics with- (Continued on page 92) 
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Premier Outruns 
All Quotas in 
11-Week Campaign 


BY BB. EB. GATES 


Divisional Sales Manager, Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company. 


New York 


Department stores and public 
utilities cooperated with this 
vacuum cleaner manufacturer 
in setting a record of $750,000 
in sales in an intensive sales 
drive conducted in metropoli- 
tan New York. The careful 
training of retail sales persons 
and close supervision were fac- 
tors contributing in large mea- 
sure to the success of the drive. 


LEVEN ‘weeks of planned sell- 

ing through five public utilities, 

six department stores and 250 

smaller dealers, aided by heavy 
advertising, established a record of 
$750,000 sales for the Premier Vac- 
uum Cleaner in the New York metro- 
politan area last fall. 

Cooperating public utilities were the 
New York Edison System, composed 
of the New York Edison Company, 
the Brooklyn Edison Company, the 
United Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, the New York and Queens Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, and 
the Yonkers Electric Light and Power 
Company. Department stores cooper- 
atine in the campaign were: Bloom- 
ingdales, Stern Brothers, B. Altman, 
and John Wanamaker in New York; 
Namm in Brooklyn, and Burden in 
Jamaica. Supplementing these were 
almost 250 of the regular Premier 
dealers in the area. The campaign 
lasted from October 1 to December 24. 
The utilities did over $500,000 worth 
of business and the department stores 
and smaller dealers totaled over $250,- 
000 in Premier sales. 


Premier 
‘Family 
SERVANTS 


American 
Housewille 


Full-page advertisements in nine New York news papers 
announced the campaign and seventy-five windows con- 
tained Premier displays 


This is the first of a group of 
articles each of which will tell 
the story of an intensive selling 
campaign in one metropolitan 
area. Concerns that operate 
nationally will find these cross- 
section pictures full of ideas for 
increasing the efficiency of their 
own localized campaigns; 
smaller companies will find 
them helpful because the suc- 
cess of these sales programs in- 
volves expenditures which are 
within the means of smaller 
budgets. The next article will 
tell how a washing machine 
manufacturer sold the largest 
volume ever sold by that com- 
pany in a single-city campaign. 


The campaign featured two cleaners 
for little more than the price of one. 
This offer was not unusual because it 
has been made since the new smaller 
Spic-Span accessory cleaner had been 
introduced almost a year ago. How- 
ever, in this campaign the first large, 
heavy-hitting effort was made to fea- 
ture this appeal. Two combinations 
were featured ; the Premier Junior with 
the Spic-Span, and the larger Premier 
Duplex with the Spic-Span. 

Opening with a full page in nine 
newspapers in the metropolitan area, 
the campaign comprised advertise- 
ments of more than 1,000 lines by 
several columns which ran at weekly 
intervals. Premier ran these under its 
signature with the cooperating utilities 


and stores credited. These  ot- 
ganizations intermeshed individual 
newspaper advertisements in this 


schedule so that the consumer was con- 
stantly bombarded. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Felt & Tarrant 
pa — 


( ) A Jam Handy 
jue,~=Cs«éPicturre 


The New Answer to an Old Problem 


When Felt & Tarrant decided to picture the benefits of rapid calculation, they engaged expert serv- 
ice to help them show the answer. 


Under Felt & Tarrant supervision, the right motion picture for the purpose was planned and produced 
on schedule. 


The completed picture is being shown to prospects at key points throughout the country. 


Motion pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make effective impressions that 
carry conviction and supply proof. Jam Handy Picture Service is organized to produce pictures 
that put your answers into the prospects’ minds. 


Fifteen years of successful experience has developed a skilled staff of over a hundred persons highly 
specialized in making industrial motion pictures and lighted still pictures for sales education and 
service instruction. 


On the technical side, Jam Handy Picture Service has the largest studios and laboratories in the 
world devoted exclusively to the production of commercial pictures and is producing on a scale 
that gives you the benefits of big-time volume economies. 


Every picture that we have ever made has helped to accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


landy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG.—DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG.—CLEVELAND, HANNA BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL 
MOTORS BLDG. REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 
STILL AND MOTION PICTURES —— PROJECTORS —— ANIMATED DRAWINGS —— SCREENS —— SLIDEFILMS 


535 Concerns Spent $220,545,000 


in Newspapers in 1929—A.N.P.A. 


IVE HUNDRED AND THIR- 
TY-FIVE national advertisers 
spent $220,545,000 in newspaper 
advertising in 1929, the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, reported this 
week in releasing to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT first figures in its annual survey. 

In 1928, 411 companies spent 
$165,983,000 in this medium. The 
avetage appropriation of the companies 
analyzed, therefore, was about $413,- 
000 in 1929 as compared with $402,- 
000 in 1928. 

The industry taking the largest 
amount in newspaper space last year 
was automobiles and trucks—twenty- 
three companies spending $64,245,- 
000. Nineteen tobacco companies 
spent $21,935,000, the bureau esti- 
mates; eighty-nine food companies, 
$20,660,000; twenty-four radio and 
phonograph companies, $16,320,000; 
forty-seven makers of druggists’ sun- 
dries, $13,875,000; forty-one toilet 
goods, $12,565,000; and twenty-eight 
oil companies, $10,415,000. 


Largest Advertisers 


The automobile industry was larger 
in point of advertising volume in 
newspapers than the next three groups 
—tobacco, food and radio—combined. 

Although the bureau could not re- 
lease detailed figures for each of the 
535 companies analyzed, it is generally 
known that the American Tobacco’s 
campaign for Lucky Strike cigarettes, 
involving an expenditure of $6,500,- 
000, was the largest for a single 
product in this medium last year. It 
is also known that Chevrolet, Buick 
and Oakland-Pontiac of General 
Motors, and Ford, in the automotive 
field; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet in toilet 
goods; General Foods in the food in- 
dustry, and Majestic and Atwater Kent 
in radios, ranked among the leaders 
—each with a newspaper investment 
of more than $2,500,000. 

The figures were compiled under 
the direction of Allen B. Sikes, who 
has been research manager of the bu- 
reau for the last five years. Starting 
with fifty companies for 1923, the 
work has been expanded yearly. The 
bureau analyzed 100 companies for 
1924, 235 for 1925, 309 in 1926 and 
about 400 in '1927. 


The present estimates cover nearly 
all national concerns which spent more 
than $50,000 a year in newspapers last 
year. Mr. Sikes believes that the ag- 
gregate expenditure of all national 
advertisers in this medium in 1929 
probably exceeded $260,000,000. Mr. 
Sikes has prepared for SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT expenditures, by industries, 
for those companies for which 
estimates have been compiled, together 
with a list of about 165 companies the 
estimates for which show definite in- 
creases Over 1928. 

The groups are: 


Aviation 

2 companies spent ......... $ 300,000 
Automobiles and trucks 

23 companies spent ....... 64,245,000 
Automotive accessories 

5 companies spent ......... 750,000 
Gasolines and motor oils 

28 companies spent ...... 10,415,000 
Automobile tires 

11 companies spent ...... 5,300,000 
Building materials 

4 companies spent ........ 750,000 
Plumbing and heating supplies 

13 companies spent ....... 1,445,000 
Paints and hardware 

8 companies spent ........ 955,000 
Druggists’ sundries 

47 companies spent ....... 13,875,000 
Toilet goods 

41 companies spent ...... 12,565,000 
Financial 

19 companies spent ....... 2,855,000 
Insurance 

5 companies spent ......... 650,000 
Candy and gum 

5 companies spent ........ 555,000 
Foods 

89 companies spent ........ 20,660,000 
Soaps and cleansers 

12 companies spent ........ 6,695,000 
Soft drinks 

15 companies spent ...... 3,770,000 
Miscellaneous grocery products 

5 companies spent ........ 465,000 
Electrical appliances 

20 companies spent ...... 9,415,000 
Furniture and furnishings 

8 companies spent ........ 1,920,000 
Jewelry and silverware 

2 companies spent ........ 160,000 
Office appliances 

10 companies spent ........ 1,970,000 
Publishers 

8 companies spent ........ 1,550,000 
Radios and phonographs 

24 companies spent ........ 16,320,000 
Radio accessories 

6 companies spent ........ 1,800,000 
Sporting goods 

4 companies spent ........ 560,000 
Tobacco 

19 companies spent ........ 21,955,000 
Community 

4 companies spent ........ 450,000 
Hotels 

5 companies spent ........ 470,000 
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Motion picture 


2 companies spent ........ $ 2,050,000 
Railroads 

30 companies spent ........ 6,555,000 
Steamships 

16 companies spent ........ 2,680,000 
Clothing 

14 companies spent ........ 2,600,000 
Shoes 

11 companies spent ........ 1,645,000 
Miscellaneous 


20 companies spent ....... 2,215,000 

Some national advertisers who increased 
their newspaper expenditures in 1929 over 
1928 are: 

Automotive: Auburn Automobile Com. 
pany, Chrysler Corporation, Ford Motor 
Company, Franklin Automobile Company, 
General Motors Corporation, Graham- 
Paige Motors Corporation, Hudson Motor 
Car Company, International Harvester 
Company, Marmon Motor Car Company, 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Company, Stude- 
baker Corporation, Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Champion Spark Plug Company. 

Oil: Continental Oil Company, Gulf 
Refining Company, Pan-American Petroleum 
Company, Pennzoil Company, Pure Oil 
Company, Richfield Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, Shell’ Company of California, 
Sinclair Refining Company, Standard Oil 
Company of California, Sun Oil Company, 
Texas Company, Union Oil Company of 
California. 

Building Materials: Celotex Company, 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, Silent Automatic Corporation, 
Nicholson File Company. 

Drug Sundries and Toilet Goods: Bauet 
& Black, Bayer Company, Blosser Company, 
Clorox Chemical Corporation, Ex-Lax 
Manufacturing Company, Fougera, E., & 
Company, International Proprietaries, Inc., 
Kotex Company, Musterole Company, Wan- 
der Company, American Safety Razor Cor- 
poration, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Coty, Inc., Forhan Company, Graham-Ger- 
vaise Company, Houbigant, Inc., Hudnut, 
Richard, Inc., Jergens, Andrew, Company, 
Lehn & Fink Products Company, Mello- 
Glo Company, Pepsodent Company, Ponds 
Extract Company, Resinol Chemical Com- 
pany, Watkins, R. L., Company. 

Financial: Bank of Italy, Continental 
& Commercial National Bank (Chicago), 
Doherty, Henry L., & Company, and Cities 
Service Company, French, Fred F., Com- 
pany, Guaranty Trust Company. 

Insurance: Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Food: American Cranberry Exchange, 
Borden Company, Foulds Company, Gen- 
eral Baking Company, General Ice Cream 
Company, Golden State Milk Products 
Company, Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, 
Ltd., Heinz, H. J., Company, Jelke, J. F, 
Company, Kellogg Company, Kraft Phenix 
Cheese Company, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, M. J. B. Company, McLaughlin, 
W. F., & Company, Meaker, C. G., Com- 
pany, Inc., National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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‘Typewritten Simultaneously 


Every one of your ()ffices 


BRANCH OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
RECEIVES THE MESSAGE AS IT 
IS TYPED IN HEADQUARTERS 


SENDING THE 


HEADQUARTERS TO THE FIELD 


ALL MESSAGES RECEIVED 
MAY BE PASTED ON LETTER- 
HEAD SIZE PAPER FOR FILING 


TELEPHONE Typewriter Service speeds modern 
business by providing instantaneous typewrit- 
ten communication between the different units 
of an organization. It weaves together head- 
quarters, factories, branch offices and ware- 
houses almost as closely as though they were 
under one roof. 

A large metal company uses the service to 
connect its New York office with its mill in 
West Virginia. Orders, general information, 
administrative matters, specifications, cost esti- 
mates, stock on hand, shipments, etc., are re- 
produced instantly and accurately at either end. 
A tobacco company transacts much of 
the business between its plants in 
southern states by telephone typewriter. 


Several hundred messages are exchanged each day. 

Telephone Typewriter Service is proving its 
worth for banks, manufacturing concerns of all 
kinds, public utilities, government departments, 
insurance companies, export firms, department 
stores, travel bureaus. It makes executive control 
easier and more complete. Facilitates immediate 
action on vital matters. Transmits important 
business information while the information is 
still of value. It is quick, accurate and private. 

Would constant, unlimited, two-way written 
communications be of value to your business? 
Telephone Typewriter Service can be fitted to 
your exact requirements. Your local 
Bell Telephone Business Office will 
gladly give you complete information. 


PLANTS 
BATTLE CREEK M'CHIGAN 
Onio 


MANUFACTURERS 


CORN FLAKES 
PEP BRAN FLAKES 
ALL BRAN 
- SHREOOEO WHEAT BISCUIT 
WHEAT KRUMGLES 
RICE KRISFIES 
KAFFEE HAQ COFFEE 


SYONEY auSTRAuiA 


BATTLE CREEK,MICHIGAN 


March 16, 1950, 


The Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen; 


Since the establishment of the Kellosz 
business, one fundamental policy has been adhered to 
very strongly -- and in a very large way during the 
past few years -- the use of newspapers in our adver- 
tising program. In Pittsburgh, we have consistently 
used The Press for several years -= finding that the 
results have been most satisfactory. 


So far during 1930 it has been our 
pleasure to send you orders for advertising on all 
of the major Kellogg schedules released to date -- 
Kellogg's All-Bran, Kellogg's Pep Bran Flakes, .Kellogg's 
Rick Krisples and Kellogg's Corn Flakes. The Press will, 
this year, carry all of the Kellogg advertising released 
in the Pittsburgh market. ‘Ve are naturally looking 
forward to even greater results during this year 


We want you to know that we apprecia:e the 
splendid service which we have been receiving th:-ough 
¢he Merchandising Service Department, all of which has 
been most helpful in increasing the effectivenes:; of 
the work of our sales organization and the adver“ising 
supporting them, 


Very truly yours, 


WKK:RF Wi F Mibh eg 
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AGO 


ndisin 


bducin 


in PITTSBURGH 


you gO after it the right — 


Kellogg, with a larger and more comprehensive schedule of advertising in The Press 
saright to look forward to even greater results than ever from the Pittsburgh market. 
ycover the Pittsburgh territory Kellogg uses The Pittsburgh Press . . . and consistent 
silts prove the wisdom of their selection. Sales of all the Kellogg Cereals, includ- 
s Corn Flakes, All-Bran, Pep Bran Flakes, Rice Krispies and Kaffee Hag Coffee... 
ye enjoyed steady, profitable growth. Distribution has been consistently extended. 
That manufacturers and distributors of food products support Kellogg’s testimony 
the result-producing power of The Press is substantiated by the 1929 food linage 
rds. These show that The Press published more food and grocery advertising 
in any other newspaper in the world. @ Take a leaf out of Kellogg’s successful ad- 
tising book. Go after business in Pittsburgh The Press Way ...the right mer- 
indising way to get and to sustain consistent sales. The Press Has the Habit of 


bducing Results. 


he Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS , HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


4 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

- OF THE UNITED PRESS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENT OF 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 

230 PARK AVENUE, N.Y. C. 


AGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DALLAS DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA 
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M AN AGEMENT 


Every New Advertising 
Campaign Puts More 
People to Work 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: ‘The one 
menace that American business should fear 
today more than anything else is the pos- 
sibility of unemployment. Henry Ford 
says, “Spend money and prosper.” He is 
right in that the money so spent makes 
more work. 

Putting money into life insurance and sav- 
ings banks will create exactly the same 
kind of prosperity, as it would put people 
to work erecting factory, office and apart- 
ment buildings, digging canals, draining 
swamps, constructing bridges, building 
roads and schools. 

The money lent on farm mortgages by 
insurance companies and savings banks 
means more people working to furnish 
farmers with better farm machinery and 
more comfortable homes. Management of 
capital should be “‘sold’’ to the people as 
the one element which makes capital serv- 
iceable to everybody. 

Many people do not understand that peo- 
ple who own capital must put it to work 
if they are to get any income from it. 
Taxes cannot hurt the taxpayer if they 
keep people working who would otherwise 
be without employment. My chief objec- 
tion to taxes is that the money collected 
thereby is usually less efficiently expended 
than if the same money were put into 
life insurance or placed in savings banks 
where expert investors direct the immediate 
outlay of the money by putting people to 
work in the production of things of per- 
manent use. 

Labor-saving devices are continually cut- 
ting down the number of men employed by 
our railroads and manufacturing institu- 
tions. These men can be put to work 
only by employing capital to do so. 

When W. J. Murphy, many years pub- 
lisher of the Minneapolis Tribune, was in 
the gas business, he secured franchises by 
using newspaper advertising space to tell 
the people how he would spend money 
in putting in equipment if he were given 
a fair chance to make money on his in- 
vestment. 

Why there is not more effort by capitalists 
to build public confidence and good will 
is a mystery to me. I have made some 
interesting tests which prove that there is 
no inherent fundamental prejudice against 
capitalists. 

Several years ago, when it was stated that 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was paying an 
annual income tax of $7,000,000, I amused 
myself by talking to taxicab drivers, men 
I met in street cars and railroad stations, 
teamsters, laborers, farmers; in fact, every 
type of man that I could engage in 
conversation. In practically every case I 
received an affirmative answer maintaining 
that the $7,000,000 that John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., was sending to the Government 
in taxes would be better spent for the 
development of new enterprises and in 
making more work for the right kind of 
people if Mr. Rockefeller retained it. Mr. 
Rockefeller will not let his money be idle 
and he cannot put it to work unless it 
automatically creates work for other people. 


es 


If the heads of our large insurance com- 
panies and savings banks would prove by 
carefully prepared advertising that the 
money people entrust to them is used in 
putting people to work, it would do much 
to overcome the prevalent theory that much 
of our present spending is necessary to 
continued prosperity. There are many 
people who believe that automobiles, 
radios, moving pictures and silk hosiery 
have not cost the American public a penny 
because labor-saving management has pro- 
duced the old-time necessities of life with 
so much less labor that the people thus 
thrown out of work would have been sup- 
ported by charity if they had not been 
needed to produce these luxuries. 

It is a mystery to me, if this be true, 
why insurance companies, industrial bank- 
ers and savings banks do not contend 
aggressively with the manufacturers of 
radios and automobiles for the consumer 
dollar through the advertising page. 
They could sell the idea that the satisfac- 
tion of living on income from savings 
twenty years hence is worth the cultivation 
of frugal habits at the present time. They 
could prove that money paid to insurance 
companies and deposited in savings banks 
immediately puts people to work. 

Three young men recently agreed with me 
that they would carry more insurance if 
they could convince their wives that the 
money thus saved would be working for 
the family twenty years hence. All three 
said the job of convincing their wives that 
living now on a more modest scale would 
insure luxuries twenty years hence was 
too much of a job for them individually 
when the magazines and newspapers were 
catrying so much advertising justifying 
different lines of expenditure and none sup- 
porting theif own convictions that more 
life insurance was something that the 
whole family could benefit from even if 
the insured did not die until a ripe old 
age. 

The national advertiser is doing his full 
share in creating well-managed spending, 
keeping people at work and furnishing 
luxuries to people who otherwise would 
be compelled to go without them. Every 
new advertising campaign means putting 
more people to work and the advertiser 
points the way to making the most out of 
labor which otherwise would be unem- 
ployed.—John Lee Mahin. 


First Sales Talkie Was 
Made for Servel 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: Because of 
its ability to reproduce personalities and 
stage sales demonstrations, it is generally 
conceded that the talking motion picture 
will play an important part in sales and 
advertising work—probably a more im- 
portant part than the silent motion picture 
has. 

Therefore, I think that from the stand- 
point of historical accuracy, you will be in- 
terested in the first commercial application 
of the talking picture. In your issue of 
February 15, in the article by D. G. Baird, 
entitled, “The Talking Picture—An Impor- 
tant New Sales Tool,’ appears the state- 
ment: 
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“It was little more than a year ago— 
December, 1928—that the three Graham 
brothers, who head the Graham-Paige 
Motors Corporation, made what was said 
to be the first such use of the medium 
with portable projectors.” 
To the best of my knowledge, the first 
commercial application of the talking pic. 
ture, which by the way, was with portable 
equipment, was made in May, 1926. The 
title of the picture was “Ice by Wire” 
and showed the Servel electric refrigerator, 
The picture was a DeForest Phonofilm and 
it was a conception of Ray D. Lillibridge, 
Inc., the New York advertising agency. 
It was planned and worked out by Mr. 
Lillibridge and the writer. This working 
out included the development of what | 
believe to be the first portable equipment. 
It was so arranged that the picture could 
be shown in the daylight. 
The first presentation of the picture was 
at the Convention of the National Electric 
Light Association, held in Atlantic City, in 
May, 1926. The picture consisted of an 
address to the members of the association, 
pointing out the desirable load factor of- 
fered by electric refrigeration, and the pic- 
ture then followed with a sales demonstra- 
tion of the Servel electric refrigerator. 
The presentation of this first commercial 
talking picture was easily the outstanding 
feature of the convention exhibit. Many 
thousands of people saw the picture and 
among them were Thomas A. Edison, Sec- 
retary of Labor Davis and Dr. Lee De. 
Forest, who met at a special showing of 
the picture. This talking picture was later 
shown throughout the country in the dis- 
play rooms of a number of electric light 
and power companies—always with port- 
able equipment and in the daylight. 
It was extremely successful and was ac- 
corded considerable newspaper publicity. 
A second talking picture was made for the 
Servel Corporation, and released in August, 
1926. The title of this picture was, 
“Colder Than Ice” and it portrayed the 
use of the Servel electric refrigerator in 
the home.—Charles H. Dowd, vice-presi- 
“a Clarence Hodson & Company, New 
OrRr. 


Sellers of Quality Often 
Buyers of Price 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: “Tell Brown 
that our price is as high as it is because 
we offer nothing but the best—and, on the 
way out, call Jones and Jones and tell 
them their price was the lowest and to 
rush us that order immediately.” 
Thus did a modern high-powered sales 
manager start his secretary off on a day's 
work. And in just such a barefaced con- 
tradictory manner is modern business, in 
almost all of its ramifications, conducting 
itself, 
Through our business we are—more than 
the average—thrown into contact with ad- 
vertisers who feature quality over price, 
yet who buy all materials and supplies on 
a “rock-bottom” basis. It is indeed to 
laugh when huge broadsides and beautiful 
advertisements come to us with their ser: 
mons of “quality over price’ and we have 
had to slash every cent of profit in order 
to obtain the order. 
Several months ago, a_ sales managet 
whose work we have been after presented 
an article in SALES MANAGEMENT on his 
way of featuring “quality over price.’ 
When one of our road men called on him 
he congratulated him on the article. But 
as soon as our proposition was presente 
(Continued on page 87) 
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MANAGEMENT 


TO FIRMS THAT 
CONFUSE LOW-PRICED 
WITH ECONOMICAL CARS 


C AR can be low in price— 

yet be farfrom economical. 

For the thing that makes 

a car economical is not its 
first cost but the number of miles 
it delivers per dollar invested. 

Onthis basis, many low-priced cars 
are far from economical. Most peo- 
ple drive such cars only 10,000 or 
15,000 miles before trading them in. 
For a salesman, that’s only about one 
year’s mileage. 

When you trade in your car each 
year, you take the heavy first-year 
depreciation doss any car suffers. 
Even on a low-priced car, that loss 
will be $400—or more. And that’s a 
yearly loss. 


COMPARE THAT WITH REO! 


Compare that with the practice of 
the average Reo owner. He drives 
his car three years, four years, or 
longer—from 50,000 to 100,000 
miles. He has no reason to turn in 
his Reo each year. No, sir! At the 
end of three years it is still running 
sweetly — more sweetly than most 
lower-priced cars do after the first 
few months. And it hasn’t been out- 
moded by aradically different model. 

Reo is good—really good—for 
100,000 miles. For convincing proof 
of Reo’s long life, look up the inde- 
pendent investigation made a few 
years back. Based on government 
registrations, it showed that Reo 
outlasted all other cars of American 


origin and manufacture—regardless 
of price. And since then, Reo has 
incorporated in the Flying Cloud 
important features that make it last 
even longer. 

Give your men Reos and they'll 
get anywhere from three to five 
years’ service from them. Over that 
period, Reo costs less than low- 
priced cars that have to be traded- 
in each year at a depreciation loss 
of $400 or more. 


MORE MILES— MORE CALLS 


And on top of that, Reos will 
enable your men to cover more 
ground—with less fatigue. For your 
men can travel at higher sustained 
speeds on the open road with a Reo 


CARS 


than with any smaller, lighter car. 
Moreover, Reo is easy to ride in 
and easy to handle—smooth and 
restful even at high speeds. You 
can’t expect a man to do his best 
selling when he’s tired, physically 
and nervously, from driving. Reos 
will help your men to make more 
calls—and to be in keener selling 
form for the last couple of calls of 
the day. — 

Look into Reo’s far longer life— 
its marvelous performance— its 
economy. Let your Reo dealer give 
you a demonstration. Let him show 
you facts and figures that prove that 
Reo is the ideal car—both from the 
salesman’s standpoint and your 
own. Call up your Reo dealer today. 


The REO FLYING CLOUD. ..MODEL 25... SPORT SEDAN... EQUIPPED WITH REO: 
SILENT-SECOND TRANSMISSION. 


Reo prices range from $1175 to $1945, f.o.b. Lansing, Michigan 


FLYING CLOUD 


RE 


GOOD for 100,000 miles 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


Unusual Display Builds 35,000 


Outlets for Apex in Eight Months 


Distribution through 35,000 outlets— 
nearly two-thirds of all the drug stores 
in the country—was developed in 
eight months by Apex Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, subsidiary of Clean 
Home Products Company there, for its 
new Apex moth cake. 

The distribution covers all of the 
chains in this field, and the company 
is now going into hardware and de- 
partment stores. 

As a result of this distribution, a na- 
tional advertising campaign, involving 
a first year’s appropriation of between 
$100,000 and $200,000, will soon be 
inaugurated through Lord & Thomas 
and Logan. 

Initial advertising will appear in six 
women’s magazines, the American 
Weekly and will be broadcast over a 
nation-wide chain, yet to be selected. 
Within the past two or three 
months the Apex company has devel- 
oped distribution in major department 
stores throughout the country. In 
New Jersey and New York City every 
department store with a house fur- 
nishings department has been sold. In 
many stores the product is being car- 
ried in three departments—house fur- 
nishings, drugs and notions. 

The company has also developed a 
skeleton distribution through hardware 
stores. 

The marketing plan for the intro- 
duction of Apex was worked out under 
the direction of Melville Keim, presi- 
dent of. the Clean Home Company. 
The chief factor in building up dealer 
and consumer acceptance for the new 
product has been a “self-service” coun- 
ter display—each containing six cakes 
of Apex, retailing at twenty-five cents 
each. Under the slogan ‘‘Moths know 
no season,” the display and the pack- 
ages carry complete instructions for 
using the cake and mention some of 
its features—among them, “Leaves no 
odor’: ‘Deodorizes’”; ‘‘Freshens”’ ; 
“Evaporates slowly” ; and ‘Continuous 
protection.” As each cake is removed 
through a slot in the counter display 
by the purchaser another drops down 
to replace it. 

To illustrate the fact that the cakes are 
intended to be hung in the rooms or 
closets where they are to be used, one 
is hung on the front of the display. 
After extensive experiments, and ob- 
taining approval of the new product 


MOTH 


By Far —The Biggest Seller 


AP EXs 
just hang it up! 


CAKE “id 


~~ just hang it up 


9 2 Per 
Dozen 


APEX MOTH CAKE offers easy sales, 
quick turnover and continuous profits 


= 


‘This Colorful, Compact, Clever 
Apex Display Keeps tt Moving 
(ser Your Counter! 


CLEAN-HOME PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


$40? . North Averve Hic arn? 


How Apex merchandises its display 
service to dealers 


by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, H. J. Tannenbaum, East- 
ern sales manager, explained to SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, Apex was introduced 
in the New York market last June. 

It was mailed out in a round con- 
tainer, with a broadside and two cakes 
to 4,200 dealers. ‘We felt,” Mr. 
Tannenbaum pointed out, “that the 
display itself would pretty nearly sell 
the product and this has proved to be 
the case. The mailings were followed 
by personal calls. Within one month 
85 per cent came back with orders. 
“The country was then divided into 
eleven areas, each under a manufac- 
turer's agent and distribution built up 
through personal contact. In many 
cases the cooperation of jobbers’ sales- 
men was obtained. On a national 
scale the results were uniformly as 
successful. 

“Unlike practically all other new prod- 
ucts, we did not offer extra discounts. 
The retailer was given the regular 
331-3 per cent, and the wholesaler 
16 2-3. Because of the feature of the 
display itself, these organizations were 
willing to take the product on its 
merits. The display did its own sell- 
ing. 

“The result was that within eight 
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months the Apex display found its 
way to the counters of two-thirds of 
the drug stores in the country. Prac- 
tically all wholesale druggists—includ- 
ing the Druggists’ Supply Corporation 
and McKesson & Robbins—and al- 
most every chain now carry it.” 

In a letter to store managers, the Louis 
K. Liggett Company, largest drug 
chain, mentioned at the introduction 
last June, some of the advantages of 
Apex: 

“This colorful compact and clever display 
stand, if kept on your counter, will bring 
in several twenty-five cent pieces to your 
Medicine Cash Register. 

“Why not recommend a dozen for $2.50? 
‘Moths know no seasons. Nowadays, with 
women wearing summer furs, an Apex 
Moth Cake hung in the closet will assist 
in keeping moths out of it. 

“The idea is to hang one in each coat 
closet and to put them in trunks, chests 
and bureau drawers. They keep the con- 
tents of the clothes closet delightfully 
fresh—they act as a deodorant in rooms 
where ventilation is poor—they banish 
musty as well as cooking and tobacco odors 
—-they are convenient and harmless and 
will not fade or injure fabrics. 

“A moth cake will last several months. 
They consume themselves by evaporation 
and give off a heavy vapor which is poi- 
sonous to insects. As long as the cake is 
sealed, it will not begin to vaporize; so a 
customer may purchase three or four to 
replace them as they evaporate. 

“Keep it on display all summer.” 

Apex is made from paradechlor ben- 
zine, One of two chemicals recom- 
mended by the Department of Agri- 
culture for killing moth larvae. It 
was used originally to kill the peach 
bore. 


Jantzen Budget Larger; 


Begins 1930 Campaign 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon, increased their advertising appro- 
priation 10 per cent this year, L. 
Andrew Castle, sales promotion man- 
ager, told this magazine this week. 
About a dozen general, class and chil- 
dren’s magazines and outdoor posting 
throughout the country are being used, 
Mr. Castle said, and the color and 
style elements of Jantzen swim suits 
are emphasized. 


Criterion in Canada 


Criterion Advertising Company, Inc., New 
York, announced this week the opening 0 
a new Canadian office at 906 Commerce 
and Transportation Building, Toronto. 
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Send for the complete 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


of this New Training 
_ for men who want to become independent 
in the next five years 


AAA AAA 001010100 0000010001000 000000010000 


DAA 


EGINNING immediately, the famous 

Course and Service of the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute is being replaced by 
an entirely new Course and Service. 

The reason is obvious. The organiza- 
tion of business, the tempo of business, 
are both in process of rapid change. In a 
brief period of thirty days between Octo- 
ber 15th and November 15th, 1929, 
thousands of men who supposed that 
they were secure for life found themselves 
suddenly ruined. Thousands had their 
confidence so shaken that they are dazed 
and wondering. They have no plan. 

“What will happen to business in the 
next few years?’’ they are asking. “‘ What 
program should we lay out for ourselves?” 

Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 
mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The result is the new Course and Ser- 
vice. It is to be new from start to finish— 


so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 


What about your next 5 years? 


Revolutionary changes are in prospect 
for the next few years. 

Little business units are being merged 
into big units. Industries are reaching 
out into foreign markets. Production 
methods are being revolutionized. Secu- 
rity prices are subject to a whole new set of 
conditions. The strategy of the past is 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 

What are you doing to fit yourself to 
meet the new conditions? 

In the next five years, business will offer 
more opportunity and more danger than 
any similar period for a long time. 


This book will interest only mature-minded men seriously inter- 
ested in business education. I [f you are one of the merely curious— 


PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong de- 
cision will be far more costly. 


Send for the facts 


What the new Course and Service can 
mean to your business progress is ex- 
plained in a newly published booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It 
gives facts about this new training which 
we have not space for here. It should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five 
years. 

The first edition of 10,000 copies was 
exhausted in 24 days. We have just 
printed a limited second edition, and will 
welcome the opportunity of sending you 
a copy, free. 

To help us prevent this book from 
falling into the hands of men for whom 
it has no message, we ask you merely to 
fill in the spaces in the coupon below. 
Mail the coupon today. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 254 Astor 
Place, New York City.(In Canada address Alexan- 
der HamiltonInstitute, Ltd.,C.P.R.Bldg., Toronto.) 
Send me without obligation the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” 


Name Age 
Business 

Address, 
Business 
Position 


Type of business 
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A.N.A. Will Emphasize 
Net Profits; Announces 
French Lick Program 


“Net profits” and the job of the 
“distribution director” in building 
them will be analyzed by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers at its 
twentieth semi-annual meeting, in 
French Lick Springs, Indiana, May 
5-7. Stuart Peabody, of the Borden 
Company, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

At the association’s meeting last Oc- 
tober Lee H. Bristol of Bristol-Myers 
Company spoke on the distribution 
director. At French Lick, Carle M. 
Bigelow, president of Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Company, Boston, consult- 
ing engineers and merchandising 
counselors, is to tell “Why Business 
Needs a Distribution Director.” 

The theme of “net profits” will be 
illustrated by T. M. McNiece, man- 
ager of the sales records and research 
division of the National Carbon Com- 
pany, in a discussion on ‘What Does 
Increased Sales Volume Cost?” 
Turner Jones, vice-president of Coca- 
Cola Company, is to describe some of 
the company’s findings in outdoor ad- 
vertising in a talk on “How to Follow 
the Crowd,” and Col. Gilbert H. 
Durston, advertising manager of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., will out- 
line five tests an advertising medium 
must pass before his company uses it. 
“Style Trends in Merchandise in 
1930” is the subject of Amos Parrish 
of Amos Parrish Company, New 
York, counselor on style to department 
stores; “My Slide Rule on Sales and 
Advertising,” of T. F. Graham, first 
vice-president of Goodrich Rubber 
Company; “The Part the Advertising 
Director May Play in Building Up 
Employe Morale,” of Bennett Chapple, 
vice-president of the American Roll- 
ing Mills Company, and “What the 
Harvard Advertising Awards Have 
Told Us About National Advertis- 
ing,” of Neil G. Borden, assistant 
dean of the Harvard Business School. 
One session will be devoted to group 
meetings on export advertising, drug, 
industrial, textile, food products, 
house furnishings and automobile sup- 
plies and accessories. 


Plan Export Forum at Boston 


A study of New England’s foreign trade 
conducted by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, in coopera- 
tion with the New England Council, will 
be shown for the first time at an export 
conference in Boston, May 14, under the 
auspices of the external relations committee 
of the council, of which Victor M. Cutter, 
president of the United Fruit Company, is 
chairman. 


Albert H. Morrill, who has been 
elected president of Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company, Cincinnati, sec- 
ond largest grocery chain. 


Smith Leaves Peerless; 
President Heads Sales 


J. A. Bohannon, president of Peerless 
Motor Car Company, Cleveland, will 
“personally direct the Peerless Sales 
organization,’ Mr. Bohannon told this 
magazine this week, following the res- 
signation of Don P. Smith, vice- presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

R. B. Nettleton continues as general 
sales manager. 

The Peerless Company has just ac- 
quired American manufacturing rights 
on a European design for a front drive 
passenger automobile, details of which 
will be announced in a few days. 


Jarman Shoe Appoints 
Clark Vice-President 


C. P. Clark, head of C. P. Clark, Inc., 
Nashville agency, has relinquished his 
holdings to become vice-president and 
a director of Jarman Shoe Company 
there, in charge of sales promotion 
and advertising. The Jarman com- 
pany will soon double its capacity with 
the erection of a new plant on an 
adjoining site. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
New York City, has established Western 
offices at Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, and Houston, Texas. Service sta- 
tions and warehouses have been established 
at both Oklahoma City and Houston. 
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535 Companies Spent 
$220,545,000 in Nwspapers 
(Continued from page 70) 


Ralston Purina Company, Rumford Chem- 
ical Works, Southern Cotton Oil Trading 
Company, Swift & Company, Texas Fig 
Association, Washington Boxed Apple Bu- 
reau. 

Soaps and Cleansers: Bon Ami Com- 
pany, Boyle, A. S., Company, Carbona 
Products Company, Climaline Chemical 
Company, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Johnson, S. C., & Son, Kirk, James §., 
Company, Manhattan Soap Company. 

Beverages: Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Clic. 
quot Club Company, Coca-Cola Company, 
Hires, Charles E., & Company, Hydrox 
Corporation, White Rock Mineral Springs. 

Household Appliances and House Fur- 
nishings: Edison Electric Appliance Com. 
pany, Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Frigid- 
aire Corporation, General Electric Com- 
pany, Graybar Electric Company, Haag 
Brothers Company, Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company, Simmons Company. 

Pens and Office Supplies: Parker Pen 
Company, Shaw-Walker Company, Scheaf- 
fer, W. A., Pen Company. 

Magazines: Liberty Magazine, Literary 
Digest. 

Radio and Miscellaneous Electrical: 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
Andrea, F. A. D., Inc., Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company, Bremer-Tully 
Manufacturing Company, — Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, Crosley Radio 
Corporation, Grigsby-Grunow Company, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company, Zenith Radio Corporation, 
Cunningham, E. T., Inc., National Carbon 
Company, Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany. 

Cameras: Eastman Kodak Company. 

Outboard Motors: Johnson Motor Com- 
pany. 

Tobacco: American Tobacco Company, 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Congress Cigar Com- 
pany, Consolidated Cigar Corporation, 
General Cigar Company, Larus & Brothers 
Company, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany, Lorillard, P., Company, Reynolds, R. 
J., Tobacco Company, Swisher, John H., 
& Son, Union Tobacco Company. 

Motion Pictures: | Paramount-Famous 
Lasky Corporation, Warner Brothers Pic- 
tures, Inc. 

Railroads: Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, Great Northern, Illinois Central 
System, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, Northern Pacific, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wabash. 

Steamship Lines: Cunard S. S$. Com- 
pany, Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
(French Line), Matson Navigation Com- 
pany, North German Lloyd, Swedish- 
American Line. 

Miscellaneous: Crown Corset Company, 
American Express Company, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, Pickwick Stages. 

Tires: Ajax Rubber Company, Fisk Tire 
Company, Goodrich, B. F., Company, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Kelly 
Springfield Tire Company, Miller Rubber 
Company, Samson Tire & Rubber Corpora 
tion. 


Sylvania Industrial Corporation, New York, 
has completed arrangements with Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, to act as 
sales agency on the Pacific Coast for its 
transparent cellulose wrapping paper. 
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‘En Route” Papers 


vs. THE BOSTON GLOBE 
a HOME Paper 


OME papers, by their very make-up and style, 
are destined to be read mostly on trains .. . 

in offices . . . at odd moments. Adequate news 
sheets as far as they go. . . pleasant to scan in a 
hurry .. . but they don’t sell much merchandise! 


Other papers—relatively few in number—are 
edited primarily for home consumption. They re- 
quire more serious attention, at times when read- 
ers are at leisure, free from interruption, in a 
receptive mood. Such papers may be regarded 
practically as buying guides in the home. 

Nothing new in all this, of course. Advertisers 
have known these facts for years. The only ques- 
tion is—how determine which is the real home paper 
of any community that interests you? 


In some cities a satisfactory answer can be ob- 
tained through analysis of daily circulations. Not 
so in Boston. With commuters carrying papers 
away from the sales point morning and evening— 
with two combination morning and evening papers 
in the field—it is impossible to identify the leading 
home paper from daily circulation figures. 

The only day to judge home newspaper strength 
in Boston is Sunday, the day when papers go home. 

In the Boston Trading Area one of the leading 
daily papers loses 20% of its circulation on Sun- 
day. Another loses 58%. ‘‘En route”’ circulation 
that drops off the day when people read at home! 


The Boston Globe tells a different story. It has 


the same circulation on Sunday in the Trading 
Area as on the other six days. It proves itself a 
home paper week-days by holding its readers on 
Sunday. 

Significant that Boston’s great department 
stores, which live on home appeal, find it profit- 
able to use more space in the Globe, seven days a 
week, than in any other Boston newspaper! 


* * * 


A COMPLETE ANALYsIS of the newspaper situation 
in America’s fourth richest trading area is con- 
tained in our booklet, “Reaching Buying Power in 
the Boston Market.” Write for a free copy. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 


80 Ss AL ES 
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One newspaper 
in Omaha 
Ample for 


43 
National 


Foods 


In February this year the World-Herald 
printed 52,416 lines of national food 
advertising compared to 5,754 lines in 
the Bee-News. For January and Febru- 
ary the national food totals were: 
World-Herald, 99,274 lines; Bee-News, 
15,498 lines. During the same two 
months these 43 national food accounts 
used the World-Herald alone. 


American Beauty Loose Wiles 


Products Biscuit Co. 
Armour & Maxwell House 
Company Coffee 
Arrowhead National Biscuit 
Champagne Co. 
The Barton Salt Nestle’s 
Co. Chocolate 


Van Camp’s New Oata 
Blue Hill Cheese Pillsbury’s Bran 
Blue Ribbon Post’s Whole 
Malt Bran 
Campbell’s Soup Postum 
Chase & Sanborn Dr. Price 
Coffee Ralston Purina 
Tom Collins Rumford Baking 


Cream of Wheat | Powder 
Frank’s Kraut Ry-Krisp 
Folger’s Coffee Salada Tea 


Sanka Coffee 
Shredded Wheat 
Sims Malt 


Gorton’s Fish 
Heinz Products 
Ice Berg Head 


Lettuce Staley’s Syrup 
India Tea Texas Grapefruit 
K. C. Baking Thompson’s 

Powder Malted Milk 
Kraft Velveeta Walkers Assoc. 

Cheese White Rock 
Lea & Perrins Gingerale 


Lipton’s Tea Wonder Bakers 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s HOME Newspaper 


February Total Paid Average 
128,036 daily 123,973 Sunday 


O’MARA é& ORMSBEE 
National Representatives 

San FRANCISCO 

DETROIT 


New York CHICAGO 
Los ANGELES 


AutoStrop’s Budget 
Passes $2,000,000; 
New Razor Soon 


More than $2,000,000 will be spent 
this year by the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Company, New York, to adver- 
tise its AutoStrop and Probak razors 
and blades, Charles Pritzker, advertis- 
ing manager, informed this magazine. 
It is possible, Mr. Pritzker said, that 
the total expenditure may go to $2,- 
500,000. 

Such an appropriation would be about 
a third as large as the amount of 
money Gillette Safety Razor Company 
intends to spend this year in advertis- 
ing in the United States on its new 
razor and blade—suit against the sale 
and promotion of which has just been 
filed by the AutoStrop company, on a 
charge of infringement of patent 
rights. 

For both its lines AutoStrop is using 
each week single column space, full 
depth, in seven hundred newspapers— 
as well as national magazines, window 
displays and direct mail. 

The new Probak double-edge blade 
was introduced several months ago. 
The company is now perfecting plans 
for the introduction in a few weeks 
of the new Probak razor. Mr. Pritz- 
ker could not estimate the amount of 
the appropriation for this product— 
although it may add a million dollars 
or more to the company’s total ex- 
penditure in 1930. 

Net profits of AutoStrop for the first 
quarter of this year are about $280,- 
000, as against $200,000 in the first 
quarter of 1929. 


Campbell’s Newspaper 
Test Costs $300,000 


The first nation-wide newspaper cam- 
paign of the Campbell Soup Company, 
Camden, New Jersey, which has been 
running for the past two months, has 
already cost the company more than 
$300,000, H. F. Jones, advertising 
manager, told SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week. 

“Our plans for the fall have not yet 
been made,” Mr. Jones said. The com- 
pany has not yet been able to deter- 
mine the results of this first national 
newspaper “‘test,” he pointed out, and 
has “not yet decided what extensions 
may be made in the fall.” 

Campbell has always been primarily a 
magazine advertiser—with ‘‘first page 
after reading matter’ in a number of 
national publications. It spends in 
this medium $2,000,000 annually. 
The company also uses car cards. 


bs | 


GopFREY L. Casot, INCc., Boston, carbon 
black, to Charles Austin Bates, Inc., New 
York. Trade papers and direct mail. 


ROBERTSON ART TILE COMPANY, Trenton, 
floor and wall tiles, to Reimers & White- 
hill, Inc., New York. Full color pages 
on Planatile in trade, architectural and 
consumer media this spring and fall. 


LEATHER FiNisH Fasrics, INc., Newark, 
special fabrics, to Cleveland & Shaw, Inc, 
New York. 

IRVING MILLER & COMPANY, New York, 
Miller Make kitchen clocks, to the United 
Advertising Agency there. 


GOBELIN COMPANY, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, miniature chocolates, to Badger and 
Browning, Inc., Boston. 


MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY, Cleveland, to 
the Lee E. Donnelley Company there. Busi- 
ness publications and direct mail. 


OHIO BUILDING MATERIAL COMPANY, 
Cleveland, truck-mixed concrete, to the Lee 
E. Donnelley Company there. Direct mail. 


GEORGE B. EvANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Evans perfumed depilatory and Nay 
(deodorant); WESTERN SAVING FUuND 
SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA; and HUGHES- 
FOULKROD COMPANY, industrial and insti- 
tutional building contractors, all of Phila- 
delphia, to Tracy-Parry Company, Inc., 
there. Newspapers and magazines for 
Evans; newspapers for Western, and 
direct mail for Hughes-Foulkrod. 


Evins F. GLorE & SON, New York, Gloco 
heating specialties, to Tracy-Parry Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia. Trade papers 
and direct mail. 


CANTILEVER SALES CORPORATION of New 
York, subsidiary of Ground Gripper Shoe 
Company, Inc., will be handled by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. there—not the entire 
Ground Gripper account as stated in the 
April 5 issue. 


Universities Aid Boston 
Advertising Program 


Harvard and Boston universities, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Boston and Tufts colleges, are co- 
operating with the new Boston Com- 
mercial, Industrial and Publicity Bu- 
reau in making a survey of the city 
and trading area resources and advan- 
tages preparatory to a national advet- 
tising program. 

The bureau will conduct research, ad- 
vertising and personal contact work 
for prospective new industries. Ad- 
vertising is contemplated in mewspa- 
pers, business papers and magazines, 
direct mail, posters, exhibits and radio. 
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In Automotive advertising, 
for instance, (automobiles, 
accessories, tires, oils, etc.) 
TIME ranked fourth among 
all general magazines in 1929 


Sat. Eve. Post. . . 1540 pages 
Literary Digest = | 
Cee” «<6 aa eS 
Ee ne es cs 
Country Gentleman . 293 “ 
New Yorker... . 243 “ 
ee, se ke Oe 
Vanity Fair. ... 199 “* 


Ad- %, Subscriber to 


| TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Do YOU 
Know This 


Market and 


This Medium 
? 


* 


By an unusual and happy com- 
bination of circumstances, the 
market served by the 


Newark 
Evening News 


comprising Newark and North- 
ern New Jersey, stands out as a 
particularly bright spot in the 
general Advertiser’s Appropria- 
tion Schedule. 


Test Campaign after Test Cam- 
paign has served to strengthen 
his confidence, and records show 
that 35% of all such Cam- 
paigns placed in newspapers, are 
released in the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS. 


For well directed advertising 
in this market and this medium 
is invariably productive of Re- 
sults. 


This generally accepted Fact 
has resulted in a record for 
th NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS which, for five years 
past, has ranked 


FIRST in 


National Advertising 


among all the six-day news- 
papers in the United States 


Newark Evening News 


Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Armour’s Budget 
Up 15 Per Cent; 
Adds Radio 


The advertising appropriation of 
Armour & Company, Chicago meat 
packer, has been increased 15 per cent 
for 1930, and will ‘‘greatly exceed 
$1,000,000,” T. F. Driscoll, advertis- 
ing manager, told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT this week. 

The proportion of the budget among 
the company’s various major media— 
newspapers, magazines, outdoor and 
displays—will be about the same as 
for last year, Mr. Driscoll said. Four 
hundred and fifty newspapers, with a 
circulation of 9,000,000, and seven 
magazines, of 11,000,000, are being 
used. 

Armour inaugurated last week a reg- 
ular weekly nation-wide broadcast over 
thirty-six stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Although the largest share of the com- 
pany’s appropriation will be devoted 
to its Star meats, increases have also 
been made for the dairy and other 
products. 


Mill Supply Companies 
Plan Joint Campaign 


“Buy it from your distributor,” a cam- 
paign of advertising paid for by mill 
supply jobbers and manufacturers sell- 
ing through these outlets, was decided 
upon at the triple convention of the 
American Supply & Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the National 
Supply & Machinery Distributors’ 
Association, and the Southern Supply 
& Machinery Dealers’ Association, at 
Memphis, last week. 

While the details of this cooperative 
advertising campaign have not yet 
been completed, direct mail and busi- 
ness papers will probably be used to 
urge the purchasing officials of indus- 
tries to buy from the local mill supply 
dealer. 


Melville Shoe Chain 
Reaches 505 Units 


(Melville Shoe Corporation, New York, 


has purchased the Traveler Shoe Stores 
Corporation, Boston. The Melville 
corporation now has 505 stores, with 
annual volume of more than $30,000,- 
000. It operates John Ward, Rival 
and Thom McAn shoe shops. 

The Traveler chain was established 
over thitty-seven years ago, growing 
from a single store in Boston to forty- 
four at present. 
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B. F. PROVANDIE, vice-president of the 
Glen Buck Company, advertising agency of 
Chicago, has joined the staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Ltd., there. ; 
FRED J. KELLY has been appointed South- 
ern division manager for S. L. Weedon Pub. 
lishing Company, Cleveland, at Atlanta. . . 
FRANK J. Cooney, formerly national ad. 
vertising executive with the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization, has joined the sales 
staff of Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., New 
York City. . . . HUNTINGTON K. WHITE, 
who has been assistant merchandising man- 
ager of the R. H. White Company, Boston 
department store, is now assistant to the 
president on copy and plans for department 
store merchandise, of Badger and Brown- 
ing, Inc., advertising agency there. . . . 
O. J. Caron of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed Western representative, at Chicago, 
for Tubize Chatillon Corporation of New 
York. . . . Fritz NEILSON has left Earn- 
shaw Sales Company to join the sales staff 
of the Institutional Jobber, Chicago. . 
FRANK T. Hess, formerly sales manager 
of Felt & Tarrant, Chicago, has been made 
manager of the joint Wood Office Furni- 
ture Bureau of the Wood Office Furniture 
Associates, Inc., and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington. 
. . « C, W. SCHEEL, until recently in the 
sales and advertising department of the 
Columbia Electric Company, is now doing 
copy and contact work with Byerly, 
Humphrey & Prentke, Inc., Cleveland 
agency. . . GEROLD M. LAUCK, vice- 
president of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., at 
New York, left this week for a combined 
business and pleasure trip to England, 
Italy, Switzerland, France and Spain. . . . 
ERIC HARTMANN, formerly with Critchfield 
& Company, Homer McKee, Inc., and of 
his own agency, is now vice-president in 
charge of copy, production and merchan- 
dising, of David H. Colcord, Inc., Chicago. 

. » ROBERT B. Bowes, for the last ten 
years national advertising manager of the 
Janesville, Wisconsin, Gazette, has joined 
the Chicago office of Fred Kimball, Inc, 
newspaper advertising _ representatives. 
- «+ F. G, Cox has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Bradford, Kimball & 
Company, San Francisco investment firm. 
He had held a similar position with Mor- 
ris, Noble & Company there. 


Osborne & Powel Merge 
with Humphrey Agency 


H. B. Humphrey Company and Os: 
borne & Powel, Boston agencies, have 
merged under the former name, with 
offices at 581 Boylston Street. Henty 
B. Humphrey is president; Richard S. 
Humphrey and Harford Powel, Jr. 
vice-presidents; Maurice M. Osborne 
treasurer, and Thomas N. Metcalf, sec- 
retary. Personnel and executives of 
both organizations will be retained. 

The Humphrey agency, established in 
1886, is probably the oldest advertis- 
ing concern in Boston. 
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d of : “ 
it in is “This is an actual pholograph.”’ Those five words under an iinalieiition inspire more confi- 
han- : dence than five volumes of adjectives. Use this phrase in all your advertising —it pays! 


= | PHOTOGRAPHS BUILD BUSINESS 


Arm your salesmen and your advertisements with photo- 


graphs, and you disarm doubt and suspicion. For the 
camera always convinces. It sees eye-to-eye with the 


prospect himself, and depicts sales points in irrefutable 


fashion. Whether it’s a new product, or a new use for a 


familiar product—photographs will tell your story quick- 


with est and best. Sell more goods by using more photographs! ... Two 
enty booklets 
d S worth reading! ‘‘How to Use Photo- 

: graphs in Your Business” —and “‘The 
4000-Mile Lens’’ describing how to get 


_@ istant photographs by wire through our 
unique service. For free copy of both 
booklets, address Photographers’ Ass’nof 
America, 2258 Euclid A ve.,Cleveland, O. 
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Have These 400,000 Families 
Ever Heard of You? 


ERE you to discover a new market of 400,000 families, 

covered 100% by a progressive, growing publication, with 
not more than 10% duplication by any other medium—what 
would be your natural reaction? 


@ Wouldn’t you desire that market included in your sales 
plans, and wouldn’t you insist that the medium with 100% 
coverage be employed in the interests of effectiveness and 
economy? 


@ Very well. The market is ready and waiting for you in 
12,000 rural small towns, concentrated east of the Missis- 
sippi River. And GRIT is the one medium that will give you 
practically exclusive coverage of 400,000 substantial, middle 
class American families in this market. 


Well established reading habits in the rural small towns 
shut out publications which appeal primarily to the metro- 
politan viewpoint. No other publication reaches more than 
10% of the families who read GRIT every week. 


@. Why not go into the matter now, while the year is still 
young? If you are selling merchandise with an every day 
appeal, you need the rural small town market and GRIT in 
1930 as you never needed them before. 


For pertinent data, without obligation, call in our nearest 
representative, or write the home office. 
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Home Office 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Advertising Representatives 
THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


$12,000 Campaign Nets 
$400,000 Increase 


in Remodeling 


A modest newspaper and direct 
mail campaign brought about an in. 
crease of $400,000 in the home and 
building remodeling field in Spokane 
during 1929 and has aided in modify. 
ing the seasonal aspects of remodel. 
ing, according to J. I. Kinman, sec. 
retary of the Spokane Home and 
Building Modernizing Bureau. 

The bureau, organized early last 
year and sponsored by the Hoo-Hoo 
Club of Spokane, is supported by 165 
organizations in the building industry 
and allied trades. It embarked on its 
first newspaper campaign in the mid- 
dle of February. This campaign con- 
tinued until April, with sizable ad- 
vertisements appearing in the real 
estate sections of three Spokane news- 
papers weekly. A second campaign 
began in September and lasted through 
October. 

With a complete outlay of only 
$12,000, which was subscribed by the 
165 companies, the bureau answered 
500 inquiries from the advertising 
with direct mail folders explaining 
further the services of the bureau. Of 
this sum, half was spent on the two 
newspaper campaigns, and about $500 
for direct mail advertising. 


Increase in 1930 Budget 


As a result of the bureau’s success in 
1929, the budget for 1930 has been 
increased to $15,000. Radio broad- 
casting will be added to the bureau's 
advertising efforts during four weeks 
this spring and four more weeks this 
fall, to intensify the newspaper cam- 
paign, which will cover a longer 
period this year. 

When sufficient interest is shown by 
inquirers, the bureau furnishes a con- 
tact man, who makes suggestions and 
helps draw up plans for remodeling 
any type of building. He also follows 
up the remodeling work, seeing that 
the owner gets the best for his money. 

The average job of remodeling in 
Spokane totals $1,200 and building 
permits for the past year showed that 
$1,000,000 was spent for remodeling 
and repairing of buildings. 

Stabilization of employment in the 
building trades has been another out: 
come of the bureau's activities, Mr. 
Kinman said. The modernizing con- 
sciousness awakened has resulted 19 
unusual repairing and remodeling ac 
tivity during the winter months, with 
the result that unemployment has been 
virtually eliminated, he said. 

Another of the bureau’s services 1S 
to help arrange for financial aid. 
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Geo. W. Moore Co. 


comes to Conkey 


AFA 6 CPt, 
{ Wer 
a June 13th, 1928 
W. B. Conkey Company 
Hammond, Indiana 


Gentlemen: 


Our new General Catalog No. 28, re- 
cently completed in your plant, is in the 
hands of our customers and we enclose 
copies of several interesting letters in 
commendation of the general appearance 
of our book. 

; “ ie We feel that the men in your organi- 
Y Mahe peri ae | zation, who are responsible for this ex- 

- WBSI SPER iz ceptionally fine job of Make Ready, Press 
Work, and Binding, will be pleased to 
know that our customers recognize in 
this work an artistic combination, above 
the average for the subject presented. 

Please feel at liberty to use our cata- 
log as a specimen of your work and it 
will be a pleasure for us to respond, if 
you have occasion to refer prospective 
customers to satisfied customers. 


Yours very respectfully, 
GEO. W. MOORE COMPANY 
FAIE A. HURD, Vice-President 


The Conkey idea of craftsmanship in the mass @ 

production of books and catalogs must be aie 

sound ... It brings repeat business . . . Two wo od | 
years ago we completed a catalog for the an. Qe 
Geo. W. Moore Co. which brought forth Peis) oT 
the commendatory statement which appears ; a ad =e 7 26 
above ... Now, again Geo. W. Moore Co. LS aT crm # 
comes to Conkey for the manufacture of the | — vette 
catalog illustrated herewith . . . Conkey qual- ry | 


ity, economy and service tangibly asserts itself — 
in the repeat business which comes as a re- — 
sult of good work well done... The new - 
order of business demands that your business 
literature be efficientandbe produced 


efficiently . . . This, Conkey is pre- W - ‘ C O N K E ¥ C O ° 


» pared to do now as never before... 
Why not talk to a Conkey salesman? Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SALES OFFICES IN CHICAGO & NEW YORK 


> & kk gS 
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5 KEY 
Markets In 


Texas 


Dallas San Antonio 
Fort Worth Houston 


Beaumont 


A Department of Com- 
merce survey of Beaumont 
Trade Territory condu- 
sively proves it to be the 


Fifth Market in Texas and 
the Third Market for 
Louisiana. 


No campaign will be com- 
plete without the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


of Loose-leaf Binding 


inden. 


NEO CLIP BINDER 


No holes. No rings. A patented friction lock grips 
one sheet or one hundred and binds all in an attractive 
leatherette cover. 

For salesmen’s show books, price books, sample books, 
executives’ or students’ notes. Furnished in stiff or 
limp covers, in tan or black. 50c to $1.00. 


tet ian Ne 


Use instead of pins or 
clips. Two sheets or 


_ Neva-Clog Stapler. For 
binding or attaching paper, 
leather, cloth, celluloid, price 
tickets, etc., up to % inch 
thickness. Easily operated. 
No pounding; never clogs. 
Fully guaranteed, $5.50; or 
on approval to prove _ its 
worth. 


= 


Ask your dealer or write 
for circulars, or on 
approval. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send complete information on: 
(] Neo Clip Binders (] No-Ring Binders 

(] Neva-Clog Staplers 
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Bohack Stores Feature Packaged 
Meats in Try-out of New Plan 


(Continued from page 63) 


Parsloe, controller and general man- 
ager, some time ago. 

Packaged meat departments will be 
extended for the present only to the 
straight grocery stores. In these stores, 
however, Mr. Parsloe believes that by 
concentrating the cutting, weighing 
and wrapping of meat at one central 
point, considerable waste materials, 
time, money and effort can be saved, 
and both the company and its custom- 
ers will profit thereby. 

Before this development was started, 
however, several difficult problems had 
to be overcome. One of them was to 
get a package providing complete vis- 
ibility of contents. “When women 
buy meat,” Mr. Parsloe explained to 
SALES MANAGEMENT, “they want to 
see what they are getting. The only 
wrapping which could provide such 
visibility must be made of cellophane 
—and at the time of the conception of 
our plan moisture-proof cellophane, 
the only type which could be used for 
meat, had not yet been developed. 
This kind of cellophane has been 
available only a little more than a year. 


Delivery Problem 


“A second problem was to work out 
a way for delivering the packaged 
meats fresh to the consumer. Unless 
meat in this form appears better and 
tastes as appetizing as that cut to order 
in the butcher shop, the new method 
fails at the start. In warm weather, 
patticularly, this problem is difficult. 
We shall solve it this summer by ship- 
ping in our own trucks the packaged 
meat in 100-pound containers with 
dry-ice. 

“The trucking, of course, is only 
One step in getting the product fresh 
from the packing plant to the house- 
wife. That problem is mainly one of 
keeping the meat at a consistently even 
temperature. Selected animals are 
slaughtered for us daily by Armour & 
Company in Chicago, and the car- 
casses shipped in cars at a temperature 
of thirty-five degrees. Arriving in our 
siding they are run into a cooler which 
is kept continuously at thirty-two de- 
grees; then into the cutting room— 
our production plant—which is only 
three degrees warmer. 

“Because meat will spoil much more 
quickly after it has been cut,” Mr. 
Parsloe continued, “low temperature 
and speedy hauling are important. 
The cutting, weighing and wrapping 


is done at night. The shift goes on a 
eleven o'clock and is generally through 
by four or five in the morning. 

“Early each morning the packaged. 
meat containers are rushed off through 
almost deserted streets to the stores, 

“Our initial expenses, of course,” 
Mr. Parsloe explained, ‘have been 
quite heavy. But now that these fun. 
damental things have been worked 
out, our factory, with relatively small 
expansion, could cut up enough pack. 
age meat for a couple of hundred 
stores by merely increasing the force, 
The ‘secret’ of the whole plan is the 
elimination of duplication of effort 
and of waste motion. 

“The meat we have selected for 
packaging and branding is the best 
available. Yet, in spite of the higher 
quality, we find we can retail it from 
five to fifteen cents a pound less than 
through the regular method. 


Forty-five Varieties Now 


“At present we are shipping forty- 
five varieties of merchandise. These 
are the lines most in demand—beef, 
pork, veal. Also poultry, drawn and 
wrapped. 

“In addition to the savings at the 
plant, there are also substantial savings 
in the stores. The refrigerator coun- 
ter, for packaged meat in each store, 
occupies only eight running feet. Be- 
cause of the ease of handling and the 
complete visibility of the products, we 
have found the consumer needs less 
time to make up her mind, and the 
clerk need waste no time im making 
up her order. 

“Although, except for handbills, we 
have done no advertising as yet on 
these products, the volume in the 
stores has increased 20 per cent. 

“Although small in its present 
scope, I think the Bohack test is sig- 
nificant—embodying as it does two of 
the most significant present-day ¢c0- 
nomic trends, mass production and ad- 
vertising, and applying them to a basic 
product which perhaps offers wider 
opportunities for expansion along 
these lines than any others. 

“When you can package meat, you 
can brand it, and when you can bran 
you can advertise. Heretofore the 
branding of meat had not meant much 
because the product could not be 
standardized and the individual cut 
which the consumer buys could not be 
identified.” 
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‘Premier Outruns All Quotas 
in 11-Week Campaign 


(Continued from page 68) 


Each customer on the public utility 
» lines was sent a postal broadside which 
| had reached more than 2,000,000 per- 
sons by the middle of November. In 
© addition, radio broadcasting was used 
| fifteen minutes, twice a week in the 
' morning for six weeks, to coordinate 
' with the newspaper advertising. Sev- 
| enty-five window displays augmented 
_ the campaign. 

That the newspaper advertising was 
effective is proved by the fact that 30 
per cent of the sales made by the utili- 
ties and department stores were on 
showroom floors of these organizations 
to those who came in answer to an 
advertisement. Inside salespeople aver- 
aged more sales than those working 
house to house. 


Training a Problem 


While Premier has for some years 
sold through dealers in New York, 
only about half of the 1,200 sales 
persons engaged in the campaign 
were Premier-trained. The Edison 
group had no Premier-trained sales 

_ persons engaged in the campaign 
large retail sales organization a few 
months before. Consequently, one of 
the biggest problems of the campaign 
was to train this large group of sales 
people not only to coordinate their ac- 
tivities in this campaign in showrooms 
but also in house-to-house solicitation. 

The compensation of the utility 
sales persons varied. In department 
stores the number and training history 
of resale and cooperating salesmen 
from Premier were dissimilar. For in- 
stance Premier had a regular resale 
force of 15 at Bloomingdales, 6 at 
Stern Brothers and 45 at Namm’s. 
To bring this sales strength into focus 
was the responsibility of thirty Premier 
supervisors chosen from the New York 
division. 

Each group of sales persons were 
entertained at a dinner where they 
Wwete given a printed outline of the 
campaign plan and Premier executives 
took up, in turn, advertising, promo- 

tion, om plan, field work and 
actual demonstrations. Supervisors 
gave each sales person in local groups 
two weekly lessons. Intensifying this 
training effort, a dinner meeting was 
held once a week for seven weeks, at 
which seven Premier executives, some 
of them from far out of town, ad- 
dressed large groups on aspects of 
selling. 

A weekly mimeographed sales bul- 


letin served to notify participants how 
they stood in point of quota. Each 
department store and utility received 
its own bulletin. In this way, the in- 
side and outside organizations of the 
participants vied with one another. 
Quotas set were well maintained by 
the showroom groups. The utilities 
exceeded their quota by 16 per cent. 
On the whole, the inside sales people 
did a larger share of the business. For 
instance, in one of the thirty show- 
rooms of the utility group, forty inside 
sales people did $53,000 business over 
a certain period. In the same district 
seventy outside sales people did $85,- 
000 for the same period. 

As a result of the closely knit cam- 
paign, the original quota of $600,000 
based on a ratio to the promotion ex- 
penditure, was exceeded by $150,000 
which represented extra business. Of 
the total sales, 60 per cent were on 
time payments. 


The Postman Whistles 


(Continued from page 74) 


the sales manager-author smiled, saying, 
“That doesn’t apply to what we buy, only 
to what we sell.” 

The explanation of low price, cheap com- 
petition is easy. Here we have one estab- 
lishment which sells at about 35 per cent 
below what a fair price would be. Its 
largest customer is a manufacturer of high- 
grade novelties—extremely expensive. We 
have often tried to obtain an order—just 
to “break in,” but, no—‘We get it much 
cheaper at Jones,” is the answer. And 
Jones, without a cost system or a way of 
checking up on depreciation and replace- 
ment, feels the silver jingle in his pockets 
after pay day and thinks he is making 
money. He will last on a year or so 


" longer—and then evaporate. Then another 


ambitious fellow hearing of the vacancy 
in this field will go in on the same basis 
—and the chain of low-price, cheap work 
is again doing its harm. 

One local purchasing agent insists upon 
written estimates of every order—and one 
of his reasons is that the salesman may 
make a mistake and the price may really 
be lower. An estimate of a higher price 
never stands a chance. 

Of course, the idea of combining service 
with the product has been forwarded as a 
means of combating low price. It is often 
successful, but in this business of working 
for advertising men it is a common thing 
to find instances where it would cost the 
account even to suggest a change in a 
“sacred” idea. 

These purchasers of low price insist on 
the best work and speediest delivery. 

This paradox of two-faced business methods 
is not a rare one and to the man who 
finds a panacea for it—well, words cannot 
describe his reception —Ralph M. Cohen, 
Bush-Krebe Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


THE BANKER IS IN 
YOUR PICTURE! 


Who’s Your Banker 


In every 
town or 


community, in every 
city large or small, 
Bankers are vitally interested in 
the industries of that community. 
In considering the sales work of 
your Company and the support 
which your advertising must give 
to that sales effort consider the 
importance of talking to the 
Bankers of this country. These 
men are directors or directing 
heads of over 50,000 major busi- 
nesses and they read the American 
Bankers Association Journal thor- 
oughly each and every month. 


Bg * * 


Reader interest in the Journal is 
most unusual. Letters like the one 
below reach us in constantly in- 
creasing numbers and are an in- 
spiration in our own effort to keep 
the Journal steadily going forward. 


% * * 


A Banker in Wakefield, Mass., 
writes: “Sorry for the delay. 
Your Journal is the last publica- 
tion I would let lapse intentionally. 
Enclosed please find check for 
$7.50 for three years’ subscription.” 


* * * 


Ask any of the men listed below 
to tell you more about how the 
Journal can be helpful to you—a 
copy of the Journal upon request 
and without solicitation unless you 
ask for more facts. 


* * * 


Alden B. Baxter, Adv. Mgr. - - New York 
Charles H. Ravell, 322 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Cupit & Birch, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 


110 E. 42nd STREET NEW ‘YORK CITY 
Edited by James E. Clark 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. Hay 


FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor. 


managing director of the National Retail Drygoods 

Association, calls attention to the possible effect 
of falling commodity prices upon operating costs. The 
practice has been to figure expenses as a ratio of dollar 
sales. But when prices go down as they have been doing 
for a long period the quantity of goods distributed is likely 
to rise faster than the dollar volume. This must add dis- 
proportionately to the labor of handling merchandise and 
so imcrease the percentage charged to operations. Mr. 
Sweitzer is not sure that this is an inevitable seque!. He 
merely suggests study of the facts on the chance that some- 
thing of service will be found toward ascertaining causes 
of rising expenses. . . . But surely no deep or pro- 
longed study should be necessary. It is obvious that the 
more the dollar buys the more the time and space required 
in effecting the transaction. And as space and time are 
valuable, additional expenditure of either must be reckoned 
if profitable margins are to be maintained under the new 
conditions. . . . Failure to keep track of items of this 
kind in the course of everyday business is the reason for 
many disappointing statements of earnings made up when 
it is too late to discover or remove the causes of loss. 


> Ss 


ORLD TRADE DAMS: Australia has put up 
W ie barriers which according to Washington 

authorities are highest in the world and may 
seriously affect our exports to that dominion, amounting 
last year to $150,000,000. France’s proposed customs 
duties upon automobiles and parts have been reduced from 
the prohibitive rates first suggested but are now frankly 
discussed by the French government as protective measures 
designed ‘“‘to give the domestic industry weapons with 
which to wage a successful fight against foreign competi- 
tors.”” The United States Congress is putting the finishing 
touches on a tariff bill which is not calculated to encourage 
imports, while practical business men like Paul M. Mazur, 
Wall Street banker, are writing books about our need of 
expanding foreign markets to absorb surplus production, 
and warning us that if we do not help Europe to expand 
her export trade we may force her to retaliatory tariffs or 
to abandon the gold standard. . . . Among these items 
from the current news one looks in vain for signs propi- 
tious to our foreign trade. But this need not presage 
lasting evil. In the clash of narrow selfish interests actual 
experience seems to be the only teacher. If damming the 
current of trade among the countries proves to be detrimen- 


Jon AND COSTS: Channing E. Sweitzer, 


4 


tal to our well-being, practical Americans will not be slow 
to adopt remedial measures. 
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HE INTEGRATED SCRAMBLE FOR THE 
CT consumers DOLLAR: The packers’ amended 

plea for relief from the consent decree restricting 
their operations makes vivid for their purposes the extent 
of our recent business revolution. However familiar the 
facts may be to readers of SALES MANAGEMENT and how. 
ever onesided the statement of the case, the lawyers’ te. 
view of what has happened in a single decade is not lacking 
in the dramatic quality that sharpens understanding of 
transformations not fully understood during their develop. 
ment. . . . Only ten years ago, to quote a few sentences 
from the Armour plea, ‘the general method employed in 
marketing and distributing commodities ultimately sold a 
retail was from manufacturer to wholesaler, to retailer, to 
consumer. Since 1920 there has been a pronounced and 
nation-wide movement in the food industry and in many 
other industries to effect economies, enlarge sales and te- 
duce the ultimate cost to the consumer. The principal 
method employed to effect this result has been the con- 
solidation of the various market functions by making food 
and other commodities move directly from manufacturer 
to consumer without intervention of the wholesaler or in- 
dependent retailer. This has compelled wholesalers, jobbers 
and other middlemen to create their own retail outlets and 
to enter the manufacturing field. This has been accom- 
panied by mass production and selling and by an enormous 
development of brands. The standardized mass produc- 
tion and the development of brands with resulting assur- 
ance of uniform quality have played a conspicuous part in 
developing the new distribution methods and in eliminat- 
ing the middleman.” The packers want to get into the 
new game. If they are allowed to handle unrelated com 
modities and sell them at retail they too can “reduce theit 
distributing and selling costs, increase competition in both 
wholesale and retail fields, and thus tend to bring about 4 
reduction in prices to the public.” Or, as the lawyers for 
Swift put it: ‘The modern trend in merchandising of 
goods is strongly toward integration and continuance of 
this trend means that those who do not join it must eventu- 
ally fail.” What will the outcome be when the scramble 
for the consumer's dollar has been completely integrated? 
Will everyone then succeed because in some mysterious 
way buying power will go on multiplying as individual 
opportunities for doing business at a profit are cut off? 
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6 NEW editorial features 
& of SOUTHERN RURALIST 


As the fiction feature for this year, SOUTHERN RURALIST se- 

1 lected a series of short stories by Fannie Hurst, the “highest paid 
short-story writer in the world.” The first of the series was carried 
’ F ‘i —— first. Such stories as “The Position e Agnes eg ok “Her 
THE & Bohemia,” “Sugar Daddy” and “The Crandalls and the Stendhals,”s 
annie deal with life and characters far removed from the business of farm- 

ended ing, but nevertheless interesting and entertaining to farm folks. One 


'icting Hurst story—complete—appears in every issue. 


extent 

ar the ; 

how: y Governors of Southern States now are writing a series of articles for 
5’ SOUTHERN RURALIST on rural education, taxation and agricul- 
- tural development—subjects of vital importance to every farm family. 
king In the January fifteenth issue, Governor Doyle Carlton, of Florida, 


ng of i Sout hern discussed the ‘Solution of the Country School Problem.” In the 


February fifteenth issue, Governor John G. Richards, of South Caro- 


velop- G lina, discussed taxation, under the caption, “Land Taxes Must Go.” 
Py overnors | Articles by other Governors are to appear in early issues. A monthly 
tences & feature 
. } | ; | 
ed in | | 
: 2 | 
old at | 
: 
er, 0 © ‘ | 
1 and © 3 O. M. Kile, Washington correspondent and former Director of In- | 


formation, American Farm Bureau Federation, now is covering for 


many & ° ° SOUTHERN RURALIST events in the National capital. With Con- 
d te- Looking on In gress in session, a new tariff bill under consideration and the Farm 
oa Board just beginning to function, every farm family is intensely in- 
ncipa VV ¢ : terested in what’s going .on in Washington,—from the viewpoint 
con: ashingt on of agriculture. A monthly feature in mid-month issues. 

food 
cturer “ > ioe ie 
or ine 4 — 
bars Thesé six mew editorial features supplement the 
gal Beauty Culture work of the editorial staff in the eight estab- 

} Subj lished departments—Home, Orchard and Gar- 

com: & u yects den, Markets, Farm Mechanics, Dairy and Live- 
mous BY MRS. LILLIE GUTHRIE stock, Poultry and Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. They 
oduc Knoxville, Tennessee contribute to the variety of entertaining and 
sine. = instructive editorial material carried in 
nen . SOUTHERN RURALIST. 
rinat- 5 This type of editorial service makes SOUTH- 

h — ERN RURALIST first among farm papers in 
>a & Music In the the South in editorial merit—as well as,in cir- 
com- Home culation. 
chett BY MRS. S. O. PLOWDEN | 7” 
both & Dalzell, South Carolina 
outa ee ee et ee @ 

or 
si | ‘ Southern Ruralist 
g 0 
oof The Ch f Serves Every Interest of the Farm Home 

e arm O 

entu- Goad ATLANTA, GA. 
mble ood Manners 
ited? BY MRS. EDITH GOODWILL National Advertising Representatives: E. Katz Special Advertising Agency. 
: Belzoni, Mississippi 
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This is the Free Book 
Alert Executives Are Reading! 


‘Babson Institute requested 200 copies... manufac- 
turers seeking national distribution find it extremely 


helpful ... better send today for YOUR copy ! 


Within a week you can estab- 
lish branch house service any- 
where you need it in 126 cities 
where A. W.A. Public Merchan- 
dise Warehouses operate. Send 
us your goods ... put your sales 
force to work in any or all of 
our 126 major markets ... we will 
do everything for you that your 
own branch houses could do in 
the physical distribution of your 
goods! And we'll do it for less 
than it would cost you to oper- 
ate your own branch houses! 


We receive merchandise in 
carload or less-than-carload lots 
... Store it as long as you wish 
... distribute it when and where 
you instruct us. Thus you can 
achieve strategic “spot stock” 
distribution throughout the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, 


>) 
hy 


Hawaii ...and be able to deliver 
your goods quicker at less cost. 


Many nationally-known manu- 
facturers have successfully used 
our services for years to distrib- 
ute their products economically. 
Among them are Beech-Nut, Bon 
Ami, Borden, Carnation Milk, 
Colgate,Comet Rice, Karo, Argo, 
Mazola, Linit, Flit, Vacuum Oil, 
Federal Match, Kotex, Hoover 
Sweeper, Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy 
Soap, Mellin’s Food, Postum, 
Ivory Soap, Quaker Oats, Tang- 
lefoot, Vick’s Vapo-Rub ... and 
thousands of other products, 
made by manufacturers large 
and small. 


Possibly the A. W. A. plan of 
distribution will help you! Send 
today for our booklet, and in- 
vestigate! 


Public Merchandise Warehouse Division 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASS’N. 
1726 Adams-Franklin Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 50) 


itable to his advertisers, the great majority 
of whom (75-80 per cent) are retailers 
in the city from which his paper is dis. 
tributed. 

“Third, the publisher has the same dis. 
tribution problem as any other seller of 
merchandise in his community. He will 
only make an effort to secure prospects, 
and deliver his merchandise, in the terri. 
tory from which he can expect a profit. 

“Fourth, his average unit of sale (about 
$10.00 a year) is approximately the same 
as that of any other merchant, and there. 
fore his trading territory is typical from a 
standpoint of price. 

“Fifth, because he probably sells more 
units per day than any other merchant in 
his community, and must therefore main. 
tain a large and efficient selling organiza. 
tion, he is in a better position to truly 
estimate the size and potentialities of the 
retail area. 

“Sixth, because, through the nature of 
his business, he must keep in closest con- 
tact with his customers, he has a tremen- 
dous knowledge of whom these customers 
are. and where they live. 

“Seventh, the cities enumerated and the 
territory designated on A.B.C. reports are 
the result of a compromise between the 
publisher who desires to make the market 
appear large (in order that he may mer- 
chandise his ‘country’ circulation or set up 
the city as a ‘two-paper’ market) and the 
publisher who desires to make the market 
appear small (in order to capitalize on his 
‘city’ circulation). It is therefore more 
nearly accurate than if either one or the 
other of the publishers had fixed the 
boundaries. Let me emphasize again that 
paragraph 10 is written by the publishers 
of the city and is their consensus of opin- 
ion. It is not written by the A.B.C. 

‘Now as to the method of mapping: 

“First, I believe it would be wise to 
locate all cities of 100,000 population or 
over, designate them as ‘major’ or ‘primary’ 
market centers, (except those which are 
obviously suburbs of larger cities) the 
towns within the trading territory as shown 
in paragraph 10 of A.B.C. reports, and in- 
clude these within a line which could be 
termed the boundary limit of the market. 

“Where the boundary lines of two mat 
kets overlap, I would arbitrarily allot por- 
tions of this overlappage to each city in 
proportion to its population, providing 
transportation facilities (automobile high- 
ways, principally) to both cities are 
identical. 

‘Next, I would develop market maps 
for all cities of 25,000 to 100,000 popula 
tion which are not suburbs of larger cities, 
designated as ‘minor’ or ‘secondary’ mat- 
kets. 

“I would make no attempt to map any 
cities of less than 25,000 even if the town 
is 300 miles from the next largest city. 
Its mere isolation prevents it from becom- 
ing a profitable market for most nationall)- 
advertising manufacturers.” 

Although the admittedly sketchy plan 
suggested by Mr. McGehee has _possibili- 
ties, it also possesses, in the writer's opin- 
ion, certain difficulites which are doubtless 
equally apparent to S.O.S. readers. 

"§.0.S.” quite agrees, however, with Mr. 
McGehee in his statement and reasons for 
eliminating department store delivery sy% 
tems as an adequate basis for area delinea- 
tion. 

Are there other SALES MANAGEMENT 
readers who have views on the subject? 
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Because of its rotogravure section, 
primarily, the circulation of The De- 
troit Sunday News has doubled in 10 
years. A definite policy of selecting 
pictures with real news interest and 
timeliness is responsible for the reader 
attention this sec- 


The Greatest Audience and the Most 
Interesting Medium in Michigan. 
eAn Important Link in Selling Detroit 


aerial photographer are assigned for 
the special purpose of taking aerial 
pictures of unusual news interest 
which are eagerly sought by Sunday 
News readers. This attention getting 
medium is producing unusual results 

for many adver- 


tion of the Sunday 
News enjoys. To 
enhance this in- 
terest The Detroit 
News airplane and 


The Rotogravure Section of 
The Detroit News 
Reaches 400,000 Homes! 


tisers. It offers 
you practically 
100% attention 
with Michigan’s 
largest circulation 


The Detroit News 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42ad Se. 


oe 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Over 400,000 Sunday—350,000 DailyCirculation 
Member 100,000 Group American Cities 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan 
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INDUSTRIES HAVE CHOSEN 


TORONTO 


ORE factories (2200) 
M than any other city in 
Canada! That is 
Toronto's record. And 280 
American branch plants are 
prospering here because: - 


* * * They are serving the 
wealthy Canadian market from 
the strategic distributing 
centre. 

* * © They are reaching world 
markets from a Canadian base. 


* * * They have the advan- 


tage of preferential tariffs 
within the British Empire, and 
favored trade arrangements 
with 43 other countries. 

* * * They enjoy hydro-elec- 
tric power at cost—abundant 
and dependable labor—every 
modern form of transportation. 


The Engineering Staff of the 
Toronto Industrial Commission 
will conduct a survey for you 
without charge. Correspond- 
ence confidential. Investigate! 


Send coupon below for * interest- 


ing illustrated book 


. 


COMMISSION 


1395 Concourse Building, Toronto, Canada 


Cc. L. BURTON, President 
MAIN JOHNSON, 
General Manager 


SALES QUOTAS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


fation and practice. 


This volume has been written to assist the sales manager in meeting the growing competution 
in business through the use of sales quotas. 
It is the first complete statement of the underlying theory of various kinds of quotas, the use 
of market analysis, the application of scientific methods to quota setting and the quota in 


e subject matter is grouped under five natural divisions: 


I. Introduction. 
II. The Market As a Quota Determinant. 


Ill. The Company As a Quota Determinant. 
IV. The Quota In Operation. 


V. An Example of Quota Practice. 


Consists of 254 pages, including 56 charts, diagrams, etc. 


Remittance Should Accompany Order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Price, postpaid, $4.00 


Clean-up of Trade Evils 
Revitalizes an Industry 


(Continued from Page 67) 


ing the difference in grade, quality or 
quantity, or that which made only due 
allowance for differences in cost of 
selling and transportation, and no act 
which would tend to create a monop- 
oly. 

It was agreed to stop giving coupons 
or tickets to be distributed among the 
dealers’ customers, for free ice cream, 
at the expense of the manufacturer; to 
stop giving the dealer free ice 
for other purposes than to care for 
and preserve the ice cream, to stop 
giving or lending the dealer ice cream 
cabinets to be used for other purposes 
than storing ice cream, and to stop 
him from storing other articles of food 
or drink in the cabinets furnished by 
manufacturers. 

It was also agreed to stop giving 
spoons, pails, cones or other articles 
of value to the dealer or to other pur- 
chasers of ice cream, and to stop giv. 
ing dealer premiums, novelties or 
other rewards. The agreement to 
cease other poor business practices in- 
cluded the elimination of the free 
installation of electric signs, free wir- 
ing, giving of light fixtures, buying 
of advertising space from the dealer 
in or out of his place of business; 
furnishing signs of any kind advertis- 
ing other things than ice cream, giving 
or lending dealers money or endorsing 
their notes, or procuring note endorse- 
ments, replacing broken glass, win- 
dows, showcases or making repairs of 
any kind, painting about the store, or 
servicing or repairing soda fountains. 


Dealers Needed No Capital 


From this enumeration it will be 
seen that a wide variety of expensive 
practices had grown up, owing to com- 
petition, and the demands of the 
dealers were growing at an alarming 
rate. Coming right down to brass 
tacks, some of the demands they made 
were absolutely cheeky. A dealer did 
not have to have much capital, nor 
much initiative. He could start with 
an empty store, get the ice cream 
manufacturer to put in a soda foun- 
tain, ice cream cabinets, put up signs, 
paint the store inside and out, wife 
and put in lighting fixtures, electric 
signs, furnish free ice, premiums an 
favors to give his customers, back his 
note for a bill of goods, and prac: 
tically put him into business with lit 
tle or no cash of his own. This could 
not go on. And it didn’t. 

After a number of meetings, 4 
which all these practices were threshe 
out, it was decided to put into resolu- 
tion form the rules of fair trade prac: 
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tice, after reciting the evils which had 
rown up, and each manufacturer 
pledged himself to cooperate in en- 
forcing these rules, with the approval 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Strange to say, the dealers them- 
selves welcomed the change, with the 
exception of a few, perhaps, who were 
slow to see the advantages, and now 
they see that the plan is entirely fair 
to them as well as to the manufac- 
turers, and that they gain in the long 
run by eliminating unfair competition 
among themselves. The manufac- 
turers are satisfied, too, for they are 
saving at least four cents a gallon, 
which spells the difference between 
profit and loss, perhaps, with other 
factors considered. They are able to 
devote more time and energy to in- 
creasing the sale of ice cream general- 
ly, and all profit from the teamwork 
as well as from the individual effort 
of each manufacturer. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
m4 .... 12 Bed .... 
jm. 11... 114 Jom. 12 ... 138 
Jan. 18 ... 118° Jan. 19 ... 142 
Jan. 25... 127 Jan. 26 ... 144 
mm i .... 127 FOR 2 .... 147 
Feb. 8 .... 128 Feb. 9 .... 149 


Feb. 15 ... 129 Feb. 16 ... 147 
Feb. 22 ... 128 Feb. 23 ... 153 
mei .... 1200 Marn2.... 1% 
Mar.8 .... 120 Mar.9.... 147 
Mar. 15 ... 117. Mar. 16... 149 
Mar. 22 ... 116 Mar. 23... 153 
Mar. 29 ... 121 Mar. 30 ... 153 
mS cn. 17) Ape G6... 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index ot 
Motor Activity is based cannnot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor cat industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
8ives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
hess of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


FILMO tells the world 


about Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment 


Filmo 57-X Continuous Projector and Filmo 57-C Business Projector in opera- 
tion in the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. booth at a recent convention 


\ , 7 HAT’S behind a reputation ? 


The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., long known as a maker 
of quality paper, wanted to give its customers a fuller answer to this question. 


It wanted to move “acceptance” up a notch to 
“jron-bound conviction”. What method to use? 

Filmo Business Projectors were chosen to do 
the job in motion pictures. Successful? Mr. J. 
Kindelberger, president, says yes, in these terms: 

“When we say that we are tickled pink over the 
value we are receiving from the paper mill pictures 
and your Filmo Projectors we are now using as a 
means of selling our product—well, we are using 
a mild expression.” 

Filmo stamina, simplicity, and fool-proof opera- 
tion put it over for Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment, as it can do it for you. 

Write for name of a nearby Filmo dealer and 
for the interesting folder: ‘‘Filmo in Business”’. 


Filmo 57-C Business Projector. 
250-watt, 5 amp. direct illumi- 
nation, powerful 45-50 con- 
denser and Greatlite lens, vari- 
able resistance and voltmeter. 
Can be made into continuous 
projector with Filmo 57-X Pro- 
jectorAttachment,as illustrated 
in the photograph above. 


Project-O-Phone—a new voice in business! 


Synchronized sound movies may be the Projector mechanically coupled with a 
connecting link between your present highly perfected disc sound reproducing 
business volume and the goal you seekto system. The entire apparatus can be 
attain. Investigate Project-O-Phone, a_ carried about in half the front seat of a 
thoroughly proved and practical “talkie” salesman’s car. Write today for informa- 
for business, employing a Filmo Business _ tion on the making of industrial “talkies”. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 


BELL & HOWELL Co., Depr. P, 1821 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York , Hollywood ’ London (B.&H.Co.,Ltd.) + Established 1907 
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“Found It 
Wherever I Went 


and heard some very nice com- 
ments on it,’ writes the Export 
Manager of a crane and shovel 
manufacturing concern in Ohio 
upon his return from an extensive 
trip abroad. 


OTHER INTERESTING 
EXPRESSIONS: 


The writer has traveled in practically 
all of the foreign countries and can 
say, definitely, that the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER is not only seen in most 
dealers’ shops, large and small, but is 
carefully read and referred to often.— 
Export Sales Manager, Lock Manufac- 
turer, Connecticut. 


Have just returned from South Africa. 
The AMERICAN EXPORTER was 
frequently brought to my attention by 
merchants at different points—always 
regarding some business matter they 
wished to discuss.—Export Manager, 


Four EDITIONS New York City. 
ENGLISH EDITION: 
American Exporter Of the large number of trade papers 
SPANISH EDITION: that come to Argentina from the 
El Exportador Americano United States, the AMERICAN EX- 


PORTER is considered by business 
PORTUGUESE EDITION: men here as the REAL paper. It is 


O Exportador Americano at all times well read.—American 
FRENCH EDITION: Manufacturer's Representative in Bue- 
L’Exportateur Americain nos Aires. 


NOTE: Copies of actual letters from which above 
excerpts were taken will be mailed on request. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


WORLD'S 


LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL ~ 53rd. YEAR 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters and questionnaires are given to show 
how market research work has been done by others, and to give the reader 
a plan of campaign for a survey of his own. This book will be particu- 
larly valuable to any sales executive who feels that his sales volume has 
not reached full potentialities; it shows how and where to get the needed 
facts, how to analyze them, how to use them profitably. 340 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $4.00 


Remittance should accompany order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE New York Ciry 


What Price 
Profitless Sales? 


(Continued from page 62) 


time because, as a matter of fact, there 
is hardly a single company in the 
United States which did not in some 
definite way contribute to the retarding 
of business and, conversely, there is not 
a single concern in the United States 
which cannot directly contribute to a 
reversal of these causes and a realiza- 
tion of the improved conditions which 
such reversal means to us as individ. 
uals and as a nation. 

We are witnessing a colossal con- 
centration of financial power and te- 
sources into a few gigantic banks and 
“banking systems.” We are spectators 
to increased concentration of the 
transportation systems. A correspond- 
ing concentration movement has been 
marching swiftly forward in the in- 
dustrial and public utility fields. 


Big Business Strategy 


Big business has long since learned 
it cannot abuse its power without in- 
viting legislative control. Big busi: 
ness, likewise, has learned it cannot, 
trust-like, extort huge profits. Conse. 
quently, big business has adopted the 
strategy of justifying its existence in 
the social order by proving it is more 
efficient, i.e., that it does not require 
or exact as much profit per dollar of 
sales and is therefore a better servant 
of the public interest. But this very 
strategy plus the more selfish urge of 
winning away even the business of 
giant competitors has and is resulting 
in a general reduction in the profits 
earned on capital invested. This tend- 
ency is by no means universally true, 
but it exists in enough fields to affect 
business as a whole. Certainly in the 
industrial field, it is now distress as 
manifested in reduced profits (i.¢., re- 
duced profitability of sales), that is 
doing most of the feeding into the 
merger hopper. In other words, prof- 
itless sales are fostering mergers and 
concentration of capital while concen- 
tration is in turn drawing the fire of 
governmental control, regulation and 
interference. 

So we find the answer to “What 
Price Profitless Sales?” is legislative 
control followed by the possibility of 
state socialism—and all this because 
of profitless sales being fostered by 
big corporations which have the powet 
to impose them and the resources t0 
absorb them regardless of the disas- 
trous effect on competition, big and 
small. 

Such is the outlook—but less in ‘1930 
than it was in 1928 and 1929. For 
there is now much definite evidence 
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that these ends will be averted. Just 
as the causes for depression were func- 
tioning long before their discovery and 
general recognition, just so are the 
causes already very much at work 
which are carrying us on to a greater 
and much sounder prosperity. 
Exploration into and analysis of 
these causes will constitute the subject 
matter of the articles which will follow 
in this series. Much interesting and 
significant data have already been “ex- 
tracted” and they will be supplement- 
ed by the current week-to-week 
developments. Our readers are also 
cordially invited to contribute to and 
participate in this important study. 


Problems Worth Study 


Whether through this series or 
otherwise, businessmen and_ bankers 
will do well to devote a very appreci- 
able amount of their time and ability 
to a study of (1) unemployment, (2) 
profitless sales, as meaning all those 
sales which are effected with an in- 
sufficient profit to show a substantial 
return on capital invested or adequate 
compensation for human service ren- 
dered, and (3) the place of small 
business in American industry. On 
sophisticated comprehension and sound 
solution of these three problems de- 
pends not only current prosperity, but 
the very social and economic future of 
our country. 

The future looks bright if we exert 
ourselves in the right directions, in- 
dividually and in unison. 

Even now, though for the most part 
unconsciously, the trend is toward 
sound objectives. If, however, our 
conscious faith and energies can be 
swung into line, progress will be 
swifter. Results will be correspond- 
ingly bigger. The difference is like 
towing a boat downstream as against 
upstream—in a river where the cur- 
rents are both swift and uncertain. 

(The next article of this series is 
scheduled for the April 19 issue. 


Chain Stores Will Convene 


at Chicago in September 

The National Chain Store Association 
will meet in annual convention at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, September 29- 
October 1, R. W. Lyons, executive 
vice-president, announced this week. 
Although less than two years old, the 
association comprises virtually every 
chain store system of any size in the 
country. W.H. Albers, chairman of 
the board of the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, is president. 

At its last convention the association 
authorized an appropriation of $250,- 
000 for an advertising program. 
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THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Chas. H. Eddy Co., Nat’l Repr. Chicago, New York, Boston 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 
yy Under Blackstone Management 


: : # me IN 
Seale NEXT WEEK’S 


ISSUE 
Spotlighting the usual by means 


One of 
the World's 
Great Hotels 


of unusual reproduction 


t 


HE idea of a cut-out of a man in 
action is by no means a new one. 
It has been used many times. 

But notice in our insert in next 
week’s issue how unusual color repro- 
duction has made that idea new again. 
The original cut-out was recently exe- 
cuted for the Carter White Lead Com- 
pany. 

Perhaps you think you have ex- 
hausted all the good ideas for adver- 
tising your product. Let us show you 
how your favorite display may be re- 
born in a more convincing style than 
ever before. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 


1 ie y, AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 
D |B A K EY Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


N 


OUTSTANDING not only 
among the hotels of 
Chicago ... but among 
all the hotels of the 
World. Costs compare 
favorably with other 
establishments where 
distinguished standards 
of service prevail. 
Rates begin at $5 per 
day. Permanent Suites 
at Special Discounts. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN.- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of Sates MANAGEMENT, published weekly at 

New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1930. 
STATE OF NEw YORK ss 
County oF New YorK 
Before me, a notary public in and for the 


State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Raymond Bill, who, having been duly sworn 
law, deposes and says that he 


according to 
is the Editor of SALES MANAGEMENT and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: 

Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Editor, Raymond Bill, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, A. R. Hahn, 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, Philip Salisbury, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, 3 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its mame and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorpo- 
rated concern, its mame and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Federated Business 

Publications, Inc., Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., 
Bill, Brown & Bill Publishing Corp., Caro- 
line L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman 
Bill, Randolph Brown and J. B. Spillane, all 
located at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
Ne 2s 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) 

The Dartnell Corporation, 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givin 
the names of the owners, stockholders; an 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 

raphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
Case indies and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

R. BILL. 
(Signature of editor). 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of March, 1930. 

{SEAL} Wo. A. Low. 
Commission expires March 30, 1931. 


420 Lexington Avenue, 


420 Lexington 


4660 Ravenswood 


Heads Martin Plane Sales 
Warren L. Baker, World War flyer, en- 
gineer and former general manager of the 
Acme-Duco Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, manufacturer of military 
and commercial planes. The company is 
planning to extend the marketing of its 
products in the United States and abroad. 


National Bureau Moves 


The National Better Business Bureau is 
now located in the Chrysler Building, 
Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue, 


New York. 


Acquires Ice Cream Field 


Meyers Publications, Inc., New York City, 
has acquired the Ice Cream Field of 
Atlanta. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new special- 
ty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
a"? C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
N. %. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 


ment is invited. The undersigned provides 4 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present — protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. W. Bixby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make profit. 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
through out service. Confidential and_ reliable, 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service 
Inc., 1204 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


